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GENERAL CONFERENCE---1848. 
Wednesday Morning, May 24. 


Conference was opened with the usual devotional 
exercises, by John Bain. 

On motion of J. M. Trimble, the business on which 
the Conference adjourned yesterday was resumed, viz: 
the subject of boundaries. 

The report of the committee was adopted item by 
item as far as the Baltimore Conference. 

A question was then raised as to the Southern 
boundary of the Baltimore Conference. 

J. A. Collins wished to lay this part of the report 
on the table. He desired the boundary of the Balti- 
more Conference to remain as formerly. True, the 
Church South had made encroachments upon them— 
had extended their jurisdiction over the Baltimore 
Conference territory in a way not authorized by the 
plan. Yet they were not disposed to give up the ter- 
ritory to the South, If a man of greater physical 
strength entered his house and turned him out, he did 
not give up his right to the house, and would use 
means to put himself in possession of it again. We 
have not (said he) given up our title to the Northern 


alarmed. He used to be troublesome in Conference, 
but he was learning to behave better in his old age. 
He was in favor of taking up the reports as reported 
by the committee. Br. Davis seemed to think if the 
Plan was abolished, all the chances of the South to a 
portion of the property would go with it. He (Br. 
Young) did not think so. If we could only once get 
clear of that old plan that Bishop Capers called “the 
Deed of Separation,” we will then be prepared to do 
the right thing in regard to the property. 

J. Davis explained that he did not mean to say that 
he hunself thought so, but that other members of the 
Conference would regard the pian and property ques- 
tion as going together. 

J. Clark supposed that the only reason why the re- 
ports came before them in the order they did, was that 
that was the order in which they were considered in 
committee, For one he would have no objection to 
uct on the second first, if any good could be accom- 
plished by it. 

J. A. Collins’ only reason was that their action on 
the property question might go out upon the winds, 
and to the public ear, before their action on the boun- 
dary line. 





Neck of Virginia. We expect in time to recover our | 
territory which has been wrested from us. The best | 
plan, therefore, ia to let the boundary remain as it is 
and has been. Make no change. 

E. H. Pilcher thought the difficulty was not appre- 
hended by the Baltimore brethren. It was not desired 
to duninish their territory, but to enlarge it—not to 
give up any portion of it to the South, but to leave 
the Southern boundary open to the Gulf of Mexico, or 
at least as fur as the people desired them to go. 

J. A. Collins—That would be too large a Confer- 
ence, 

D. Curry thought the matter was misunderstood. 
He wished to lay the report on the table, to take up 
the special order of the day. This had reference to 
the seer bas line, and after it was acted on they | 
would be better prepared to fix the Southern boundary 
of the Baltimore Conference. 

S. A. Roszel said: 


Mr. Presipent—I can see no difficulty whatever 
in determining the proper boundary of the Baltimore | 
Conterence, especially as explained by the amendment 
proposed by Br. Griffith, It is true that a small por- | 
tion of our territory on the Southern border has been 
violently wrested froin us by ecclesiastical depreda- 
tion; but our Conference has solemnly affirmed, what 
appears to me to be the only fuir and sensible inter- | 
pretation to be given to the line, as designated in the | 
“ Plan of Separation,” and has never relinquished its | 
claim to the sections which have been unlawfully | 
trespassed on. We consider that we remain precise- | 
ly as we have been heretofore, and are now represent: | 
ed in the Discipline. As to the liberality of my good | 
brother from Michigan, who is willing that we should 
extend our limits to the Gulf of Mexico, we are not 
the men to obtrude ourselves where we shall not be 
received with pleasure, and have no disposition to 
make unauthorized encroachments, to create confu- 
sion and strife, and spread discord and spiritual deso- 
Jation, All that we now ask 1s to be permitted to re- | 
tain the samme territorial limits that existed prior to the 
adoption of the * Plan of Separation,” and which, ac- | 
cording to every fair and equitable construction, we 
believe still to exist. Most certainly this body is not 
dispused to take a view differing from that which we | 
entertain, and to inake any alteration at present ; if so, 
I apprehend we shall find ourselves involved in inex- 
tricable embarrassments. No, brethren! our request | 
is—and surely you will grant it—that we may be left | 
precisely us though the idea of a “Plan of Separa- | 
tion” had never entered the head of mortal man; and 
most heartily do | regret that it ever did. [frequent | 
cries of Amen.] 

J. A. Collins moved te recommit the report, with | 
instructions to strike out “ Virginia Conference” and 
to detine the boundary of the Baltimore Conference | 
geographically, as heretofore and now designated in | 
our Wiscipline. Carried, 

‘The report on Philadelphia and New Jersey boun- | 
daries was adopted, 

The last item, a Western Virginia Conference, was 
read, and 

J. ‘T’. Peck moved to lay it on the table, to take up 
the special order of the day—the reports of the com- 
mittee on the State of the Church. 

Report No, 1 was read by the Secretary, as follows : 

‘The committee on the State of the Church further 
report, in part, the following preamble and declara- 
tion: 

Whereas, Memorials have been presented to the 
General Conference from many persons in various 
parts of Kentucky, Missouri, und Arkansas, setting 
forth that they were members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, but that without any act or choice of 
her own, they have been, through the practical work- 
ings of the so-called Plan of Separation, adopted by 
the last General Conference, deprived of the muiniste- 
rial services of said church, and have been refused 
recognition as members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the authorities of said church, and earnest- 
ly praying that this General Conference would remove 
any barrier against their recognition as members, and 
would supply them again with the ministry of said 
church, therefore, this General Coeference makes the 
following declaration : 

1, ‘There exists no power in the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to pass any act 
which, either directly or indirectly, effectuates, or au- 
thorizes, or sanctions a division of said church, 

2. It is the right of every member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to remain in said church, unless 
guilty of the violation of its rules; and there exists 
no power in the ministry, either individually or collec- 
tively, to deprive any meinber of said right. 

3. ‘I'his right beimg inviolably secured by the fifth 
restrictive article of the Discipline, which guarantees 
to members the right of trial and appeal, any act of 
the church otherwise separating them from said 
church, contravenes the constitutional rights and priv- 
ileges of the membership. 

4. The report of the select committee of nine upon 
the declaration of the delegates in the slave-holding 
States, commonly called the Plan of Separation, adopt- 
ed by the last General Conference, of which the me- 
morialists complain, ang the operation of which sep- 
arated them from connection with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chunch, having been intended to secure peace 
and harmony in our Southern border, and having 
been designed to be dependent upon the occurrence 
of a specified necessity, upon the concurrence of three- 
fuurths of the members of the Annual Conferences, 
and upon the observance of a specitied boundary by 
the distinct ecclesiastical connection separating trom 
us, should such connection be formed, and the said 
necessity in the opinion of this Conference not having 
arisen, the Anuual Conferences having refused the 
necessary concurrence, and said provisions respecting 
a boundary having been infracted by the highest au- 
thorities of said connection, therefore, in view of 
these facts, as well as for the reasons before specified, 
there exists no obligation on the part of this Conter 
ence to observe the provisions of said plan respecting 
a boundary, and said plan is hereby declared null and 
void, e 





Report No. 2 was also read. j 

‘ J M. Trimble moved to take up the second report 
rst. 

p G. W. Walker and others hoped this would not be 
one. 

J. Kennaday was in favor of taking up the second 
report first in order, 

E. H. Pilcher saw no necessary connection between 
the two reports. He should vote on the boundary 
question irrespective of the property question entirely. 
Each report called for independent action. He was 
in favor of the natural order. 

B. Griffen moved the previous question. 
tion was lost. 

J. Davis thought it very proper to act on the second 
report—the property question —first. If the action on 
the first resulted as he anticipated, some members | 
would see greater difficulties in the way of proper ac- 
tion on the other question. It would interfere with 
the right adjustment of that question. 

G. W. Walker—The very reason why some of us 
want to act on the boundary question first is, that it 
may secure the right action on the property question. 
The Plan of Separation was spoken of as still exist- 
ing, and in foree. He regarded it as of no more force 
than a rope of sand. It was gone, and they should 
act irrespective of its provisions. — Ee. 

I. Winner was in favor of meeting the question in 
the latter report first in order. He thought it best to 
act on that question first. 





The mo- 


H. Kinsley said:—In my humble opinion, if the 
South ever had any right to a portion of that property, 
no action of ours can invalidate that right. ‘They 
have it still. Acting om the boundury question and 
deciding it as we might, would not at all affect their 
claims, but he was in favor of taking up the property 
question and acting upon it before we acted on the 
other. 

J.J. Swazey thought the motion to take up the 
property question was calculated to forestall and em- 
barrass the action on the other question, 

D. Holmes hoped he shall not be compelled to vote 
on the second question—the property question—until 
the question relating to the boundary line shall be set- 
tled. He was ready to vote any judicious neasure for 
the settlement of the vexed property question, when 
the other part of the report should be disposed of ; but 
he did not wish to do so before. He hoped, therefore, | 
the motion to consider the second question first would 
not prevail. 

N. Wilson asked it as a favor, that the Conference 
would take up the second report. It was the great bone 
of contention—the important question, and he wanted 
that settled first. 

‘J. Drummond called for the previous question. 

The Chair thought him not in order 

J. Parks rose to speak, and uttered a sentence or 
two, when 

G. Peck rose to a point of order, and inquired wheth- 
er the call for the previous question was not in order. | 

The Chair frankly acknowledged the mistake, and | 
decided the call for the previous question to be in 
order. 

It was sustained. 

The main question was then put and lost. 

It was then moved to take up the first report section 
by section. Carried. 

The first section was read, and it was moved to re- 
cord the yeas and nays upon it. Carried. 

J. P. Durbin said be would vote vote for it, under- 
standing it as the declaration of a genera! principle, | 
and not at all bearing on the action of the last Gener- 
al Conference. 

A. Griffith submitted the question whether there 
was more than one General Conference—only one, 


the Sth Restrictive Rule, which forbids doing away 
“the privileges of our members of trial before the so- 
ciety, or by a committee, and of an appeal.” I under- 
stand, said Dr. D., that this rule refers only to privi- 
leges where members are accused of some immorality 
or viviation of Discipline. In such case, they shall 
have atrial and an appeal too, if they desire it; but 
without which they shall not be excluded from church 
privileges. Now, in the preamble, the “act” of the 
last General Conference is expressly named; and the 
words in the third declaration, “ any act of the church,” 
evidently refer to the “act” mentioned in the pream- 
ble, and are intimately connected with the words 
“fifth restrictive rule” just preceding; and thus the 
conclusion is reached, that the act of the last General 
Conference contravenes the fifth restrictive rule. This, 
said Dr. D., I so understand, and therefore cannot 
vote for the 3d declaration. Whatever other faults 
may be charged on the Plan, or whatever other evils it 
may have have worked, I do not believe it has worked 
an infraction of the 5th restrictive rule. 


whose present action, compared with their former, 
would seem to involve apparent or real inconsistency. 
But if he had found himself on this ground, he would 
beg the privilege most frankly to concede his former 
mistake for the relief of his own conscience. And 
he would respectfully submit to all thus cireumstanced, 
to have the moral courage at once to utter those three 
hard words, “I am wrong.” 

On these grounds, and for these reasons, he must 
sustain the resolution. 

The vote was then taken by ayes and noes. 

Ayes, 142. 

Noes—Da’is, Bowen, Hamilton, Daily, Durbin and 
Kenney—6. 

The 4th resolution was taken up. 

J. Davis—I regret to feel it my duty; a duty with 
which I cannot dispense, to show why I cannot vote 
for the declaration just read; and I will do this as 
briefly as possible. 

I am here, sir, pledged to no particular course on 
any subject. I went into the committee on the State 


A fair and candid view of the plan, I suppose to be 
this: Itdid not divide the church; did not authorize a 
division. It was, what the act itself declares it to be, 
a“Rule” to be observed in case, and after division 
came by a cdntingent “ necessity,” which the South 
declared would be upon them. Its own words are: 
“Should the delegates from the Conferences in the 





slaveholding States find it necessary to unite ina dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical communion, the following rule 


of the Church to hear arguments, and to receive con- 
victions, and I think I can say, with a sincere and hon- 
est desire to know the truth—to know. what was best 
to be done in this case. I endeavored to elicit from 
wise and experienced speakers their views on points 
which were difficult to me, and after having been asso- 
ciated with that committee—a committee of strong, of 
noble men—a committee that labored diligently and 





aithfully —a committee that tried to unite, conciliate, 





according to the book—but there are different 
sessions of this body. 

J. Davis said he would vote against that section, | 
because he regarded it as having a bearing on the ac- 
tion of the last General Conference in tue Plan of 
Separation. 

G. Peck said: A brief explanation of the report, 
perhaps, will relieve the winds of soiwe brethren frou | 
What they may consider insuperable difficuities in the 
way of its passave. It will be seen that the report 
consists of some principles and facts without argu- 
ments. Ihe report may be thought a meagre docu 
ment as an emanation from a large comunttee, after 
three week’s labor. It must be understood that this 1s 
| not our final report, but is designed merely as a basis 
| for a report, which is in course of preparation, which | 
shall present the reasons for the action of this Conter- | 
ence upon the so-called Plan of Separation, and its | 
practical results, and fix the relationsof the two par- | 
ties concerned in the question which it involves. If | 
that document shall pass the committee, every mem- | 
ber of this Conference will be furnished with an op- | 
| portunity of voting upon the relations which this re- 
port bears to the action of the General Cunterence at 
its last session. 


J. Kennaday—lI shall vote for the proposition under 
| consideration, for the reason assigned by Dr. Durbin ; 
| believing, as I do, that it asserts an abstract principle, 
| not involved in the doings of the last General Conter- 
fence. It denies that the General Conference has any | 
| power to divide the church. ‘l'hat body, at its session | 
|in 1844, did not assume that it had any power to di- 
vide, nor have I ever understood that it intended to 
divide. A representation had been made to that body 
| by a number of ministers, setting forth that it was pro- 
| bable that they would find themselves under the neces- | 
| sity of separaung fromthe M. E. Church, and the | 
| General Conference only meant to say what it would 
| be disposed to do should the persons making this rep- 
resentution ultimately so separate themselves. The | 
General Conference did not divide. It stated the| 
course it would take toward the party then declaring | 
its probable separation. Such a separation it had | 
sanctioued in its own organization, when the Metho- | 
dist Episcopal Church separated from the Methodists | 
of the father-land, and became a distinct and inde- | 
| pendent organization, Mr. Wesley telling them that | 
\* God had strangely wade them free,” and urging | 
them to abide in their calling as a separate church. | 
We have adopted the same course with our brethren | 
of Canada, whose separation from us we sanction, by | 
the fraternal manner in which we receive them, when, | 
every four years, they come tous in the spirit of Abra- | 
| ham—-they taking the right, or the North, and leaving | 
us the rest of the field. Shaking hands in mutual | 
kindness, we bid each other “God speed.” The | 
brethren of Canada separated, but the M. E. Church 
remains undivided. So is it with the South. ‘They | 
separated, and we still stand the same old undivided | 
M. E. Church. With these views that the proposi- | 
| tion before us asserts a principle not violated by the | 
| last General Conference, making, as I do, a distinction | 
| between the avowal of the spirit in which a party sep- 
| arating should be treated, and an act to effect division, 
| I shall vote for the clause. 
| J. M. Snyder had bot a word to say. He was| 
in favor of the declaration because it was the good | 
|old fashioned Methodist Episcopal doctrine. It was | 
|notnew. He had acted upon it at the last General 
| Conterence, and voted against the whole plan of sep- | 
| aration. 

G. Fillmore thought if any one might be favored | 

with the opportunity of saying a few words he might, | 
| forhe was one of the small remnant of the * commit | 
| tee of nine.” hey had given the privilege to most | 
of them to stay at home; but he was here, and he ap- | 
| proved of the principle set forth in that declaration. 

It was recognized in the action of the last General 

Conference and by the committee of nine. He should | 
vote for it. 

J. A. Collins only wished to say that he would vete | 
for what he believed to be right, and against what 
was wrony, and bear his own responsibility. 

The vote was taken. Yeas, 140; nays, 2. 

On motion it was resolved, ‘That when we adjourn, 
we adjourn tu meet again this afternoon at haif-past | 
two o’cl.ck. Carned. 

The second declaration was read. 

J. B. Finley moved its adopuon—vote taken by yeas 
and nays. 

Yeas, 140; nays, none. 

Third declaration. 

I. Winner moved to amend by adding the words, 
and ministers, after the word members. 

B. U. Plimpton also moved to add the word preach- 
ers, 
It was further suggested to add the word ministry 
to the end of the resolution, all of which amendments 
were adopted, ’ 

The motion being upon the adoption of the declar- 
ation as amended, 

Dr. Durbin said he felt under restraint, as several 
brethren had intimated, that we should vote and not 
assign reasuns. But as it was probable he should 
stand alone in opposition to this declaration, or at least 
be in a very small minority, he must beg indulgence 
to assign his reason. {ft was sivply this: The case 
is so put in the Report, that the act of the General 
Conference of 1844, commonly called the Plan of 











| ein magnitude, and would be acted upon with cau | becomes with them a movable line, still the Virginia | 


shall be observed.” ‘he necessity was to be the | and cement together, on matters of so much interest. | 
ground of the separation; and the plan expressly says, in After, I say, having been associated with these breth- 
case such a necessity should arise and furce the South | Ten twenty days, | still have my difficulties, and deem | 
to separate, we ought to meet the emergency with | it due to myself and to the Conference I represent, | 
Christian kindness and the strictest equity. It then that I should state them. ' : 

prescribes the “rule” by which the misfortune shall| [ have several objections to this 4th declaration 
be regulated in case it was forced on the church. which proposes to declare “ the plan” null and void. 

This is, | apprehend, the true view of the mis-called| . First. I do not believe this Conference has the 
plan of separation. And if the South have abused | "ight so to do. The plan of separation was made, I 
it, or mis-used it, pleading it for authority to separate, | Presume, in good faith. I presume so because it was | 
or if they have used it to create the necessity, such | made by Methodist preachers with Methodist preach- 
necessity not existing before, they have taken a terri- | €TS- It was made not only in good faith, but with 
ble responsibility before God and his church, and | great and unusual unanimity. I repeat, this plan (for 
must answer for what they have done. The only iT will not call it by any of the other names applied to 
ground the last General Conference allowed for sep- | it, such as “ compact,” “ contract,” &c.,) was made 
aration was necessity—such a necessity as the South | with good faith and great unanimity, by a large body 
pleaded—as would prevent their exercising their min- | of Methodist preachers, asseinbled in the highest | 
istry inthe South. In case this should be found to | court known in the Methodist Episcopal Chareh ; and | 
exist, the General Conference entered up a “rule” to | involved matters of the highest importance. It involves 
regulate, as far as might be, the grievous evils which |the right peaceably to separate without revolution, 
must otherwise come. | without violent disruption—the right [ say, of those | 

Regarding the plan in this light, and that it does | Separating peaceably to retire. It involves likewise 
not infract the fifth restrictive rule, as the third de- | 1 its provisions the right of church property ; and one 
claration indirectly affirms, I must vote against the @™ong the best pleaders in the committee, one of the 
declaration. | strongest men to destroy the plan, did admit that it 

On motion of J. Davis, Conference adjourned with /must be regarded as a line in reference to church 
singing and prayer. property. At this very time suits are pending in the 
courts, which it is said will depend in their issue upon 
this plan. 

Second. It involves the right of separation or of 
retiring free from the reproach of schism. It has been 
der. said, sir, by one high in authority—one who is a gen- 

W. Hamilton having been absent this morning when | uine friend to Methodism, ({ mean Judge McLean.) 
the vote was taken on the declarations reported froin | that according to the plan neither party can brand the 
the commitiee on the State of the Church, asked leave | other with schism. 
to record his vote. Granted. | Again, it involves the right of peaceable and unmo- 

His name being called, he voted no on each declara- | lested occupition of territory. If we put all these to- 
tion. | gether, is the plan of no importance ? Now that this 

Un motion, the rules were suspended for the re-/| thing called the plin (not “ compact,” “contract,” or 
ceipt of a memorial trom a preacher in Maine, which | any thing of this kind.) was seriously regarded for four 
was referred to the comumittee on the Book Concern. | years, as a law, emanating from the highest authority, 

At the request of P. Crandall, leave of absence | cannot be questioned. (‘I'o the Bishop.) Did you, 
was granted tw J. D. Bridge. | sir, not so regard it? The Baltimore Conference as a 

On motion of 8. C. Cooper, the rules were suspended | man were so disposed to regard it. It wasalaw. If 
to take up the business pending at the ume of ad-| now it includes interests of such importance, at which 
journment this morning. | | have barely hinted—I would ask the brethren—for 1 

M. Simpson remarked, that if he understood the | ama Methodist preacher, addressing myself to Meth- 
objections of the last speaker, (Ur. Durbin,) they were | odist preachers—to pause. Have you the right in 
lhuited to two points :— | consideration of what the General Conference did, 

First, ‘That the declaration rep-esented the action | pledging themselves and with great unanimity, to 
of the Jast General Vonterence unfairly ; and second-| break this plan and throw it to the winds with a puff. 
ly, that the restrictive rule was intended only to se-|Ifit concerned us alone, I would say—do as you 
cure a right of trial to persons under censure. | please. But as others not of ourselves are interested, 

As to the first part, it appeared to hin (Br. 8.) that | can you break it. 
the declaration was abstract, und could by unplication| On constitutional ground, I insist that you have no 
only refer to the plan of separation. It represented | right to pass upon the acts of 1844. We never had 
as unconstitutional such acts as separated members | the right to judge of constitutional questions. ‘T'wen- 
froin the church without trial. But if Dr. D. was cor | ty-four years ago, Bishop McKendree took a question 
rect in his position that the act of the last General to the Annual Conferences to ascertain what, in cer- 
Conference did not so separate persons from the | tain matters, it was constitutional for the General Con- 
church, then said plan could not be referred to in the ference to do. That plan might have been unconsti- 
declaration, | tutional, but [ deny, sir, that we have the right to pro- 

Secondly, The restrictive rule was the only consti- | nounce it so. That it was uufortunate, [ do not deny, 
tutional protection which the membership enjoyed. It but it was done in good faith, and in Methodist preach- 
was their security against oppressive acts of the min-|er style. They said our way is closed —we shall be 
istry. But if the interpretation which had been given | obliged to goa—we cannot succeed and maintain our 
by the Doctor was correct, it placed us in this peculiar! religious institutions without going. That brother 
position, that while persons under charges could not | just now before me after some remarks said: “ Union 
be separated from the church without trial, the inno- if possible—if not, peaceable separation. ['The Chair 
cent and unoffending were wholly at the mercy of the | here announced that the time of the speaker had ex 
church, unshielded by any constitutional protection. | pired, when on motion, liberty was granted him to 

H. Mattison did think that the declaration affirmed, | conclude his remarks.] 
that the plan of separation had disconnected members | Bro. Davis then proceeded, and after returning his 
from the church. Now, then, | do not think the sepa- | thanks to the Conference for their kindness and Chris- 
ration of Southern preachers disconnected our people. | tian courtesy, said: Sir, there are many other grave, 
But we agreed, that if the Southern preachers do sepa- | well tried and deeply experienced Methodist preach- 
rate, we will leave all the members South of the line! ers, who did plead; if they must go, let them go 
alone. We will furnish them no more preachers. | peaceably. I recollect how my friend of the Western 
Such an interpretation has been inculcated and prac-| Christian Advocate plead in this case. I honored 
tised by the Episcopacy, who thereby furnished us a/ brother Elliott in the ground he took—if he now takes 
most wholesome example of obedience to the order of | other ground, he has certainly a right so to do. I af- 
the church. I understand this declaration to say, that | firm, that as the plan was made in good faith, with 
the church has no right thus to separate her members, | unanimity and by the General Conference—we have 
and for this very reason [ am in favor of its passage. | no right to break it up. 

G. Fillmore—I was one of those who were present} Again, I call your attention to the disastrous results 
at the first presentation of this plan. I think the ques-| which must take place if the plan is abrogated. If 
tion then was not if the members go off, but if) this 4th declaration is voted, and I presume it will be 
the people go off and say we will not take their min-|—I know not why I should doubt it—if it be voted to | 
isters. It had no eye to the ministers driving the peo-| move the line, to take away that fence which, in the 
ple off. The difficulties presented to us were those | goodness and prudence of the last General Conference, 
feared from a-rising of the people, who would say/was established, that vote will proclaim war!—-it 
we will have nothing to do with your preachers. ‘This | throws down the gauntlet of defiance. It has been 
was the only difficulty presented, and it was upon this | said, “take it up, and there is war to the knife.” L 
they based this article. |hope not. God forbid that Methodist preachers should 

G. W. Walker—I think, Mr. President, that the) war. 
provisions of the plan do cut off not only our mem | Again, since a vast amount of church property is 
bership, but also our ministers, Suppose, for example, | involved, will not the course proposed sake this prop- 
in a society of one hundred members, fifty-one vote to | erty a matter of endless litigation. Such, sir, will be 
go South. The plan forbids your sending a minister | the case from Mason and Dixon’s line to Georgia. 
to the forty-nine who remain. ‘These forty-nine must| ‘The Baltimore Annual Conference—I believe it has 
go elsewhere or be left in the broad common, out of |}some syinpathy in the good feeling and Christian 
the Church. I do not say the plan turned them out. | kindness here, but some, I at afraid, have almost for- 
But it withdrew the jurisdiction of the Methodist Epis- | gotten her—the mother of the conferences,—twenty 
copal Church ; it withdrew the ministers, it withdrew | years ago, in this city, that great and good man, Wil- 
the sacred ordinances. I trust there is no preacher | bur Fisk, said, * Baltimore sits as a queen among con- 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Bishop Waugh in the chair. 
Religious exercises were conducted by J. M. Sny- 





in this Conference but is ready to put his foot upon) ferences.” The Baltimore Conference has a border 
this thing now and forever. line of 500 miles. We have had our own difficulties, 

S. Comfort said, he took for granted that the ques-| but the line has protected us, Notwithstanding the | 
tion before the Conference was one o! great and sol-| false constructions made by the South, by which it) 
tion and deliberation; and that ample time and oppor- | people are high-minded and law abiding, and they say, | 
tunity would be given to gentlemen to give their|* Keep down the line and we will observe it; take it) 
views clearly, fully, freely. | up, and we are exposed to continued war.” We, sir, | 

It was clear to him that viewed either in the abso- | have nothing to gain by such a course, but much to| 
lute or concrete, the proposition in the resolution! lose. Soine of our triends feel conscientiously opposed | 
must be affirmed. In the former sense it constitutes | to the increase of a certain class of Methodists. What 
the recognition of the great magna charla of every will they gain? If we can go South, we only throw 
ininister and member of the Methodist Episcopal | oar net around slaveholders, Farther, they have the 
Church. In the latter, that is, the concrete, it looks } same discipline as ourselves, Admitting that Metho- 
directly towards the celebrated * plan of separation.) dism among them with the same book goes on as well 
He would at this ume allude to this document only so | as when they were with us [see no use of our taking 
far as was necessary to his preseut argument. ‘TYhat/ up the line. I have heard the voices of the Western 
members had been stparated from the church, is pro- | brethren, some of whom have urged their prayers be- 
claimed in the language of the tmemorialists from the | fore the committee, and [ heard thein not without feel 
Southwest. It is, indeed, the burden of their prayer.|ing I sympathize with them, and be'ieve every thing 
This is indisputable. might be adjusted, but not in this way. Provision 








J. Young said he hoped the brethren would not be 


Separation, is made to appear to be an infraction of 


He would further say, that all separations from the 
church must be either active or passive as to the man 
ner of separation, as it respec's the members them 
selves. ‘I'hey certainly were not active; for this 
would have been voluntary secession. But on the 
contrary they were passive—placed beyond the juris- 
diction, and by consequence, all the sacred iinmunities 
of the church—they were passive; tney suffered in 
the separation, That they were both actively and 
forcibly separated from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the act of the last General Conference, is 
undeniable. ‘This, then, is the concrete view of this 
proposition. . 

He came up to this whole subject, free and inde- 
pendent—under neither pledge on the one hand, nor 
constraint on the other, resulting fron: a fear of dis- 
crepancy between what was his action in reference to 
this subject, in reference to the “plan” four years 
ago, and his vote at the present tire. He acted treely 
and without prejudice. And his former and his pres- 
ent position will harmonize on the same great  princi- 
ples, and in the same straight line. He is not in the 





condition of those respected members of this body 


should be made which shall secure to them the right 
of choice. 

‘Twenty years ago Canada was let off—was permit- 
ted to separate. It was done, it is true, without any 
plan; and [ would say, when any part of our work de- 
cide to go, let them go in the easiest way. Some say, 
by quoting this example we dodge the question. But 
there was surely an understanding that Canada was to 
adopt Methodism in a form resemoling, at least, that 
adopted in the United States. Since then we have 
never sent a man there to preach; they are a family 
of Methodists, 

S. C. Cooper—I rise to ask Bro. Davis to disclaim 
that the ministers of the M. E. Church have threaten- 
ed war to the knife. 

J. Davis—I said I had heard the expression used. 

S. C. Cooper—By preachers of the M. E. Church ? 

J. Davis—No, sir. I heard it said simply, if the line 
was taken up we should have war to the knife. 

8. C. Cooper—My object was to obtain a disclaim- 
er, before this large audience, of a remark which ap- 
peared to have been made by members of the M. E. 





Church. 


N. Wilson then spoke against the declaration. He 
said he proposed to offer a few thoughts on the ques- 
tion pending. He came from the immediate border, 
and felt a warm interest in maintaining inviolate the 
line agreed on as dividing us from the Southern 
Church. He was adverse to the declaration before 
them. He knew not who was its author, but he must 
pronounce upon it as prolix and confused ; it spoke of 
facts, reasons and conclusions, either of which it was 
difficult to find in its limits. 

One thing, however, he thought he saw: it propos- 
ed to abolish the boundary line. In coming to a ques- 
tion so grave, we should not forget that we are a de- 
liberative body. We ought not to be controlled by 
previous instructions, nor should we permit our preju- 
dices to gain the ascendancy. He continued : 

I was not a member of the last General Conference ; 
and was shocked that such a measure as the plan of 
separation should be proposed, and more so at the pre- 
Cipitancy with which it was effected. Allow me, sir, 
to express my high esteem for the sound sense and 
manly firmness of that honorable minority who resist- 
ed to the last the daring attack upon the fundamental 
principles of our economy. ‘That measure has already 
proved to be the prolific cause of lamentable strites. 
If any supposed the possibility of peacefully carrying 
its provisions into operation, involving, as they did, 
elective changes, they showed themselves wanting in 
an acquaintance with human nature. But, the separa- 
tion having been effected, and the line established, is 
it proper, is it expedient by any act of ours now, to 
abolish it. If, indeed, the abolition of the line could 
carry the entire act of separation with it, so as to 
bring the North and South again together, I would 
respond to the measure with ali my heart. But that 
act is irremediable; and now, we ask, shall we seek 
to revive these party animosities when no adequate 
end can be accomplished. What though the measure 
was highly inexpedient at the first, we think it mani- 
fest that it is now equally unadvisable, by an attempt 
at retraction, to encounter the consequences that must 
follow. It would be as the folly of travellers overtak- 
en by the night amid an extensive prairie of the West, 
who, having passed a deep and dangerous morass, not 
without danger and some injury, should, on hearing 
that the danger might have been avoided by going 
half a mile to a bridge above, determine on re-cross- 
ing for the benefit of the safer passage. Sir, as indi- 
viduals, when we have done a wrong we should repair 
it; but there are public wrongs which can in no wise 
be repaired without inflicting greater ones. In such 





a case the wrong 1s to be mitigated as much as possi- 
ble by a subsequent policy, until in process of tune it 
can be wholly obviated. Sir, as an act of policy, it 
would be unwise for us to abolish the line. We have 
along the eastern boundary every thing to lose, and 
nothing to gain. ‘Though our Southern brethren have 
in some instances practised aggressions across the 
line utterly unjustifiable, these have been few in coin- 
parison, because of an honorable public sentiment, 
which has rebuked the marauding temper of those liv- 
ing South of the line. ‘That liue those on its border 
regard as a pacification measure, and as such approve 
of it, and feel in honor and religion bound to abide by 
it But if abolished, they are left to their voluntary 
election. It is, then, an easy thing to suppose that 
the sunilarity in laws, usages, and interests, will lead 
thein to enter into Southern affinities. Brethren bere 
may say, let them go; but shall we consent, by avuid- 
able act of ours, to beco:ne responsible for the injury 
the separatists may suffer? And shall we tamely 
consent to the loss of a portion of our fairest keritage, 
and occasioned by our own indiscretion ? 

We cannot make any inroads on the South, if in- 
clined. ‘The Supreme Court of Kentucky has already 
decided the validity of the claim set up by the Church 
South to the property within the lunit of that State; 
which claim is founded on the plan of separation. 
Other courts will no doubt give a similar decision. 
We then may declare the plan null and void, but the 
courts have been before us in giving it permanence. 
How, then, can we form a Southern conference, as is 
prayed tor by some of the meimorialists, where we can 
hold no church property ? 

Some insist on abolishing the plan embracing the 
line, because unconstitutional. 1, too, believe it to be 
so: but these ure but individual expressions of opin- 
ion. I ask, where is the court to be found which is 
authorized to decide thus officially? ‘There is none. 
We will let those of the Conterence of 1844 who con- 
tributed to that act, father it, and endure its odiuin. 
We are relieved fromthe weight of the argument 
founded on a supposed unconstitutionality. Only let 
us avoid agitating it further until time and a good 
providence shall unite to fritter away and gradually 
abolish it. 

The teeling, sir, favorable to emancipation, is once 
more diffusing itself in the slaveholding States. It is 
aliost as prevalent in Virginia as in 1832, and the 
years preceding that date. The slave question was 
then freely mooted, and propositions for their libera- 
tion were entertained and gravely discussed. ‘The 
unhappy and ill-timed interference of abolitionists, 
who essayed to accomplish that by invective and de- 
nunciation which could only be done by voluutary and 
universal suffrage, threw back this excelient work by 
more than fifileen years. Now, again the public voice 





is being raised in favor of emancipation in the States 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri; and should no| 
malign and foreign influence occur to defeat it, we 
may hope that in ten years’ time this line will be de- 
stroyed by the force of circumstances, and without 
any act of ours. 

In connection with the foregoing, let us notice the 
argument taken from-our disfranchised brethren South 
of the line, who nevertheless wish to adhere. [ sym- 
pathize with them, and thank God I in no degree con- 
tributed to their misfortunes. I favor their prayer ; 
but how had it best be done? By violently and ab- 
ruptly pronouncing against the line? Or had it not 
better be done by negotiation? ‘The former the ex- 
ercise of a questionable power, to the detriment of our 
eastern border, and at war with the Christian precept, 
*“ As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men ;” the latter confurming to the spirit of an enlight- 
ened age; and, I feel authorized to say, more effective 
in its results. Let this pacitic mode be pursued, and 
if not successful, we shall then have the public verdict 
in our favor, and the approval of Heaven; but, I repeat 
it, we have reason to be confident of success, and our 
brethren of Kentucky, Missouri and Arkansas shall 
again be of us, and unencuinbered with any embarrass- 
ments on the score of church property. 

Our brethren east and west of us rather incline to 
enter a crusade ayainst those of us Jaboring in the 
slaveholding States, as though they conceived we had 
the power to liberate the slaves, and had not done our 
part, but rather connived at the great evil, Now we 
rely on the progress of liberal and Christian principles 
to effect that which we believe it would be imperti- 
nent and unavailing fur us otherwise to attempt to ac- 
complish; in the language of Richard Watson to the 
West [India missionaries, “we meddle not with the 
relations of master and slave, but go on in our peculiar 
work, preaching the gospel.” If these dear brethren 
havea call in this way, aud think they can do this 
work better than we, we will relinquish our places to 
them, and occupy theirs in return. Indeed, we have 
been made to endure so much and so long from the 
suspicions occasioned by the officious interineddlings 
of those who shoot from the distance, that | have 
been seriously meditating an act of this Conference, 
recommending to our superintendents a transfer of 
preachers from the east and west to our slave terri- 
tory, and our removal to theirs, Perhaps the ex- 
change would operate beneticially. 

Brethren soimetimes say that their people are vastly 
excited egainst the sin of slavery, and they have great 
difficulty in keeping them quiet. Perhaps an effective 
method with then would be to teach thein they have 
sins of their own as burdensome as they can well 
manage, without employing themselves in cendeinning 
those of others. Our Savior strongly taught the doc 
trine of a proper abstinence in such matters, in the 
case of the woman taken in adultery, 

Robert Hall rebuked his brethren who thonght all 
the commandments were merged in the one to be bap- 
tized. This one ideaism always runs into ultraism: 
and becoming such, is a dangerous fanaticism. 

As a last remark, I say, there are some diseases 
which are peculiar to certain localities. The general 
presumption is, the physicians of those vicinities are 
best acquainted with the proper treatment of them. 
The brethren of the Ohio, Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Conferences, have all slaveholding territory 
in their occupancy, and are familiar with those fields 
of labor. Yet they themselves are not owners of 
slaves, and favor the emancipation of that unfortunate 





population. We ask, shall they be allowed, without 
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molestation, to promote this work in their own way, 
or will those who think they have a better way, come 
and occupy their places. We recommend that in the 
present exigency the declaration under consideration 
be not adopted, but a substitute now in readiness to be 
offered, proposing to submit all matters of difference 
between the two churches to the arbitrament of com- 
missioners, to be appointed by their respective 
churches, be allowed to take its place. , 

J. Drummond said he could not vote for the fourth 
declaration, and wished to assign his reasons. He 
heartily approved of the conclusion of the committee, 
set forth in these words, viz: “there exists no obli- 
gation on the part of this Conference to observe the 
provisions of said plan respecting a boundary ;” but 
he could not approve of the reasons given for that con- 
clusion. The declaration before us speaks of the re- 
port of the “committee of nine” as a whole—as con- 
stituting one plan—the plan of separation; while he 
viewed that report as embracing two distinct plans, 
viz: a plan of separation, and a plan for dividing 
property, if separation should take place. Now the 
declaration affirms that the plan of separation was de- 
signed to be dependent on three things—1 The “oc- 
currence of a specified necessity.” 2. “ The concur- 
rence of three fourths of the members of the Annual 
Conferences.” And, 3. “The observance of a speci- 
fied boundary,” &c, To the second of these he ob- 
‘ected. He had never understood the plan of separa- 
on to be dependent upon the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the members of the Annual Conferences, 
and therefore he could not vote for the declaration in 
its present form. He had examined the plan of 
separation with care— was present when it was 
adopted, and had often examined it since; came to 
this Conference determined to vote against the contin- 
uance of the boundary, but he could not bring his 
mind to the conclusion that that part of the report of 
the committee of nine which referred to boundaries, 
was in any way dependent upon a three fourths vote 
tn the Annual Conferences, and therefore he must 
gote against the declaration if this part is retained. 
tle moved to strike out the words, “ upon the concur- 
sence of three-fourths of the members of the Annual 
Conferences.” 

P. Cartwright—I wish to say a few words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, upon this subject. I had hoped, sir, and strong- 
¢y hoped, from the warm and Christian manner in 
which the first speaker appealed to the faith and con- 
duct of the members, that a movement of this kind 
would not be gotten up. | look upon this amendment 
as a double- trigger business, I have but little to say, 
and could not say much if I wereto try. Three 
speakers have reiterated their stereotyped arguments 
here; and in the conclusion, the third speaker springs 
this amendment. Thus this declaration 1s concealed 
in the fog and dust kicked up by these brethren, with- 
out our being able to draw a bead uponit. If this is 
the faith of Methodist preachers, | have it not. My 
remarks are now narrowed toa little point, viz: the 
amendinent of the brother. 

Now, sir, it has been ingeniously brought into the 
arguments to-day that the General Conference is not 
a judge of law. This Lbelieve. They are not judges 
of their own acts—that would be a self evident absur- 
dity. But can it then be true that we have no consti- 
tutional tribunal at all? Have we not been referred 
to this three-fourths vote? It was my misfortune to 
be in the minority last General Conference. ‘That 
splendid majority are welcome to all the glory they 
won by their magnanimity and unanimity. I then un- 
derstood the plan was to go to the Annual Confer- 
ences, and unless approved by them, was a nullity. [ 
so understand it now. The first speaker said much 
about its having been made by Methodist preachers 
in good faith—suppose it was done in a Methodist 
preacher's faith, good and true, ‘The question 1s, if 
the General Conterence had a right to pass such a 
law, can we not declare it null and void? Have we 
fost our power, too, because of this deed? We have 
just as much power as any other General Conference 
ever had. If they bad a right to pass the law in ’44, 
cannot we repeal itnow? If we had not a three- 
fourths vote of those who are constitutional judges, 

ind [ suppose no one here will doubt this,) we have 
nothing to do but to repeal it. We havea right to 
declare it null and void. So for as the constitutional 
question is concerned, there can be no doubt. 

On motion, the amendment was laid on the table. 

J. A. Collins—At the hazard, Mr. President, of 
subjecting the motion [ am about to make, to the ac- 
tion brought to bear upon the one just disposed of, I 
shall, with a sense of justice and duty to God, offer 
the following amendment, striking out all after the 
words “reasons before specified,” and add, That a 
board of Commissioners, consisting of three, be ap- 
pointed by the General Conference of the M. E. Church 
to confer with a like board of Commissioners of the 
M. FE. Church, South. Said board of Commissioners 
shall have full power and authority to negotiate and 
settle all matters of alleged violation of the line of di- 
vision between the two churches; and also, in con- 
nection with the Episcopacy of the M. E. Church and 
the M. E. Church, South, to make provision for the 
extension of the jurisdiction of either church over all 
such societies as may wish to adhere to them respec- 
tively. It being understood that if the M. E. Church, 
South, decline acceding to the above proposition, or 
not comply therewith, or should the negotiation be un- 
successful, then and in that event the authorities of 
the M. E, Church are at liberty to extend her jurisdic- 
tion over all societies that may desire it. 

J. A. Collins spoke in defence of his amendment. 
[Speech not reported.] 

Adjourned with prayer, by W. Hamilton. 


Thursday Morning, May 25. 


Bishop Morris in the chair. 

Religious services were conducted by J. Stewart. 

P. P. Sandford moved to suspend the order of the 
day to take up the report of the committee on Epis- 
copacy, which had been laid on the table a few days 
ago, on account of the absence of Bishop Hedding. 
Motion lost. 

J. Porter moved to suspend the rules to take up the 
business pending at the time of adjournment yester- 
day. Carried. 

S. Comfort moved that so much of the 10th rule be 
suspended as limits a speaker to fifteen minutes dur- 
ing the discussion of this subject. 

I. Winner moved to lay the motion on the table. 
Carried. 

J. B. Finley—I take the floor at this early hour, 
Mr. President, for I don’t care about waiting for a 
congregation to assemble; yet I would have no ob- 
jection to their being here. 

I hope, now, brethren, as I have been one of the 
unfortunate majority voting for the plan of separation, 
that you will patiently hear my views, and then hear 
what I have to say in answer to arguments advanced 
by the speakers yesterday. I do not understand the 
plan as others understand it; I do not interpret the 
plan as others interpret it. I did not understand the 
plan of separation as they do, when I voted for it. I 
I believe the interpretation given it is an assumption. 
It never contemplated a division of the church, and 
yet itis said that it is a plan of division. I tell you, 
sir, it was got up to meet the wishes and views of the 
preachers, who declared they could not exercise 
themselves as ministers in the South under the legis- 
lation of the church, with regard to Bishop Andrew, 
Now, said they, if we are under the necessity of 
leaving you, how will you act towards us? We want 
an expression from you—we want it as an olive branch 
to carry home with us, to show the people of the 
South that you are not all abolitionists. This, they de- 
clared, would allay prejudice and bring peace. Such 
a plea as this, sir, was what drew that olive branch 
out of our kind and feeling hearts. We gave it that 
our brethren might return home and show their peo- 
ple that we were not al] downright abolitionists, 
Thus I was induced to do wrong, as I now believe, 
but I did it with as pure a heart as I ever possessed, 
with as pure motives as any by which I have ever 
been actuated, with as sincere a desire to promote the 
harmony of the church of God as I ever felt since 
the hour in which I was born of God. 

The plan only contemplated this—how shall we act 
if our brethren go off? It was a rule to guide us, 
not them. They induced us to believe we could not 
go among them and preach; and we agreed, if their 
people would not have us, we would give them up to 
our Southern brethren without trouble and difficulty. 
The plan was not to precede a secession—it was 
erpene upon the contingency of separation, and 

ad no existence till that contingency was found. 
Now, it is called a deed of settlement; but I declare, 
sir, such a thing was never contemplated. That it 
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was a division of the church, I most positively deny. 
As such I never voted for it; but said at the com- 
mencement, if it logked that way, I would not vote 
for it. Nosucha thing ever entered my mid, as vot- 
ing to divide the church. It was not in all my sleep- 
ing or waking thoughts. It will be recollected that 
Dr. Capers brought in a plan for the mutual separa- 
tion of the church; but that was met by a declara- 
tion that we have no power to divide the M. E. 
Church. 

Now I come to answer my beloved brother Davis, 
and I hope he will hear me as patiently and prayer- 
fully as | heard him—for he is a man, sir, I esteem. 

First. It is claimed that we acted in good faith— 
in good Methodist preacher’s faith—which is among | 
us considered the soundest and best kind of faith: 
and we have no right to destroy the fruit of such ac- 
tion. Let us examine this faith, sir. I think the re- 
sult of such an examination will be the conclusion 
that it is like self-righteousness—the more a man has 
of it the worse he is off. We are ruined, said they, 
because you object to our having a slaveholding Bish- | 
op, and unless you give us this olive branch we must | 
be driven from our charges. You know, sir, we were | 
men of strong sympathies; we were not so hard | 
hearted men as my good brother Cartwright, who | 
triumphed so yesterday over that poor, unfortunate | 
majority, as though he would really put them ina 
mud-hole. I do not believe this General Conference | 
would have acted differently under the same circum- | 
stances. As true asl stand on this floor, we gave | 
the plan as an olive branch. Now, sir, did they so| 
receive it? Did they receive it in good faith? Did | 
they use it in good faith when they got it? And if| 
there was a deception on their part, what is the agree- | 
ment good for? ‘Their own actions prove they in- | 
tended to deceive us. They have boasted of their 
success in such a course. One of their great speak- 
ers in the Louisville Convention boasted they had 
out-yankeed the yankees, Sir, they told us in Gen-| 
eral Conference that the plan was to be taken home 
that peace might be made with it. When did they | 
endeavor to make peace with it at home? They | 
never intended to do it, but they did intend to yankee | 
our Christian feelings, to get out of our kindness an | 
argument that they might use to divide the whole 
church, 

They killed the olive branch in New York by or- 
ganizing the Louisville Convention without con- 
sulting the people, and by sending inflammatory 
documents all over the country, in which we are 
represented as abolitionists. In these inflammatory 
documents they denounce the M. E. Church as 
composed of a set of outlawed and downright ab-| 
olitionists. They never could have separated the | 
church without pursuing this course. They say this | 
plan of separation is a deed of settlement. Now, sir, | 
it is a bad rule that will not work both ways. They | 
say we submitted the plan to themselves—and to the | 
Annual Conferences the subject of church property. 
Now if we agree to their necessity, are they not 
bound to agree to the decisions of the Annual Con- | 
ferences. But do they stop here, satisfied with this | 
decision? No! When the question is settled they | 
come again with this plea of claim upon us. | 

Bear with me brethren, for this is my last speech | 
upon this subject in the Genera] Conference. 

They now come with their claims based, as they | 
say, upon their right. We have been held up to the | 
people when we talked of disallowing their claims, as | 
a set of parsimonious fellows, as well as a set of abo- 
iitionists — because we held the property of the 
Church South, as they affirm. Did not they submit | 
the question tothe Annual Conferences themselves ? 
After this agreement they ask us to break down the | 
church and the institutions of the church, to allow | 
what they are pleased to call their claims of right. | 
Now, sir, I have a bead (in the language of Br. Cart- | 
wright) drawn on this question of right. Have you | 
any natural right to this property? If so, where did | 
= get it? Have you any acquired rights here ? | 

f so, where did you get them? ‘The property is not | 
a joint stock concern, and never was. What right 
have the Annual Conferences or the General Confer- 
ence to touch that to which they have neither natural 
or acquired right. [ own we have rights as trustees, 
and the constitution gives no other rights. If their 
only right is as trustees, now that they have separated, 
where 1s theirright ? They say they made this Con- 
cern, I deny it. I helped to sell books, and the} 
Book Concern paid me for it. Because I thought it 
was right, | sold as many as any other man, but I 
have no claims, nor have they. Iam a Methodist 
preacher, and have nothing to do with it, but to pro- 
tect its proceeds. 

Our good Br. Davis assumes that since the South- 
ern Conference claim this plan as a contract, we 
ought on our part to keep up this line. Are there not 
two sides to a contract? If this ever was a contract, 
(which I most positively deny and defy the opposition 
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to prove the contrary,) they have violated it in every , 
sense of the word. If it was a contract, are they not, 
If they have; 


bound to keep it as well as ourselves? 
violated it, are we bound to keep upthe line? In 
their action, and by the sanction of their Episcopacy, 
they have broken the plan. 


For example: they came to Cincinnati and got up 

a Southern church in the very midst of the charges of 
the city. Their church was received, and they have 
regular ministers appointed to it. Is this no viola- 
tion? They might as well have gone to Columbus, 
in the centre of the State, under the plan, and got up 
a Southern church there. More than this, sir, they 
took in allthe fragments of slave territory in our 
Conferences. In the Ohio Conference they send into 
our territory not only preachers but Presiding Elders. 
Is this no violation of the plan? How have they 
acted with reference to the Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia Conferences? One of their strong men went 
within their bounds and proclaimed against abolition- 
ism, roused up the mob, and, as a result, the preach- 
ers were driven away from the State. ‘This was done 
by a man of no mean ability, and a man of no mean 
influence. There has been no observance of the 
line on their part, and yet itis said, keep it up. 1 
say there has been no observance of the plan by the 
South, and I say it in the presence of those who, I 
am glad, hear me. Bishop Capers said it was under- 
stood to include all the slave states. They go where 
it suits them to go. The contract is all one sided. 
It has nothing in favor of us. We cannot cross it. 
Why plead fora line which the South can move 
where they please? Would the South accept this 
= of compromise if it gave the M. E. Church the 
iberty to preach the gospel to her people wherever 
they wanted it? No. Go over there and try it, and 
they will ery, Abolitionist; and presently you will 
see the packs after the preacher. ‘I'hey have the ad- 
vantage of us. They can guard themselves by mob- 
ocracy,and by means of the mob the Methodist 
preacher may be hanged upon the next tree. When 
they come among us, we treat them like a set of gen- 
tlemen, according to the Scriptures, which say, if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he is thirsty, give 
him drink. 

The brother from Baltimore appeals to us in behalf 
of that old Conference. We have our deep sympa- 
thies with them. But if the line is to be perpetuated 
as a sliding line, what comfort will it be to Baltimore ? 
None atall, sir. And let it not be forgotten that 
there are others who have interests. From the South- 
west we have near 3,000 names, who have been de- 
prived of the ministry of their choice. The line has 
put up the bars, and we cannot get over them, if it 
is to be considered as a deed of settlement. These 
brethren in the Sout west are praying that they may 
be supplied by our ministry, and shall we, for the 
sake of a moving line, to be moved at the pleasure of 
Dr. Capers, debar these lambs from being fed avith the 
pure milk. We are commanded to feed the church 
of God, which he has purchased with his own blood 
and shall we debar ourselves from this right? I say, 
no! ° : 
But we are threatened that if we take down the 
line, we shall have war tothe knife. | suppose the 
learned Doctor thought he could scare us by this kind 
of talk. But I tell you, sir, if he has supposed this 
he has waked up the wrong passenger. I do not real.’ 
ly suppose he intended to kill any of us, but he in- 
tended to keep us from our own work by crying abo- 
litionism, and by sending mobs against us. “If he 
thinks he can scare me, he is mistaken. With one of 
old, | am ready to go to Jerusalem, and, if necessary, 
to die there. The seed of the church is the blood of 
the martyrs. Our commission is to the whole world, 
and we intend to fulfill it A Methodist preacher 
should feel himself at home whenever he is out of 
doors, with his hat on, and on his way to his appoint- 
ment. 

But, it is said again, that the line should be un- 
touched, aud that we should not pass over it to feed 
these lambs, since they have an able and powerful 
ministry among them, preaching the same gospel, and 
abiding by the same Discipline. This is the gist of 
the whole business—the very pith of the matter. You 
all knew most of tke preachers are slaveholders. Our 
people there do not believe that a Methodist preacher 
should be a slavebolder, and they are not willing to 
receive men as their ministers who raise men and 
wowen, as cattle for the market—who separate hus- 
band and wife, and live upon the produce of other 
people’s labor. ‘They think such men support the 
greatest evil in the universe. I respect many of the 
Southern brethren, but most of them are slavery men 


| 











at heart. I cannot and would not hear such men 


preach. I deeply sympathize with our people. We 
will not gather slaveholders in our net when we go 
among them, as has been affirmed: we will get those 
who are opposed to slavery on old Methodist ground. 
And now, sir, shall we submit? Are we freemen ? 
Are we the descendants of the men of 76? Did 
our forefathers spend their blood and treasure to se- 
cure the freedom of speech, and now shall we relin- 
quish it? No, sir, we will go where we please. I 
was born in the South, and I have natural rights there. 
If they burn me when I go among them, all I ask is, 
that they get dry yood and do it quickly. 

It is said they have the same Discipline. It is true 
they sail under the same words, but do they enforce 
them? They dare not. Already the mere words 
have got them into difficulty in the city of Charleston. 
They say the difficulty grew out of its being read by | 
the negroes. Where is the negro there that can | 
read? Who, sir, dare teach them to read? To. 
teach a negro to read there is forbidden by law. I 
tell you, sir, this whole matter is got up to have these | 
words stricken out of the Discipline entirely. As 
they stand, they make an incendiary paper. It (the 
Discipline,) speaks of the extirpation of slavery. 
Who among them tries to accomplish this? On the 
contrary they are buying negroes and selling them. 
The door is open for the ministry to enter into this 
speculation. To have the Discipline as it is, I be- 
lieve to be jesuitical. If I was a Southern man, I 
would change it, and hoist my pro-slavery flag. As 
an honest man I would tell the world that | was in 
favor of slavery. It is said as the act was done in 
good faith, we should stick to it. I do not believe we 
do right when we stick toa wrong. If we have done 
wrong, the true course is to correct our error. I was 
so unfortunate as to suffer these Southern brethren to 
draw this olive branch from me. By the misapplica- 
tion and misinterpretation of that offering, many of | 
my brethren have been debarred from the church. 
To-day I stand here to take it back. I will debar no} 
man or minister from the church of his choice. I go| 
for erasing every blot of this plan. If afterwards any | 
proposition is to be offered, I am willing to hear it. 
At presentI go for taking it up nolens volens. It 
gives a line, which is no line. It is a plan, and no 
plan. It is everything for the South, and nothing 
for us, 

If when the line is taken up, they want to come 
among us, let’ them come. There are men in Ohio 
who would like to hold slaves, and though ina free 
State they would like to have pro-slavery preachers. 
Well if they want such, let them be gratified. If 
Southern preachers want to preach to them, let them do 
so, and they will find some men in favor of slavery all 
over the country. 

Now, sir, | have delivered my soul, I have cleared my 
skirts. No act since my conversion has given me so 
much pain as my vote ou this question. But I have 
confessed my fault. I have asked God to forgive my 
fault and heal the wounds which I have helped to 
bring upon our bleeding Zion. I will have done all I 
can do when | have voted to abrogate that plan. 

D. Holmes said, I rise with diffidence to say a few 
things on this grave subject, and to begin with, [ wish | 
to relieve the Conference from all apprehension of a 
lengthy speech from me. My object is to give my | 
reasons for opposing the amendment, and preferring | 
the report of the committee as it is. I um pleased 
with this discussion thus far, on account of the spirit | 
of brotherly affection that prevails. [I am especially 
pleased with the speech of brother Collins. Though 
the brother from Baltimore seemed to be speak 
ing on the other side, yet | have no doubt the influ- 
ence of hisspeech will aid the final passage of this | 
report as itis. Lam pleased with the confession of 
the delegate from Baltimore, and we have had other 
confessions. I believe sir, that our great men, good 
men, titled men, to whom we have been accustomed to 
look, as leaders in our Zion, but who, in 1844 were 
misled, and were instrumental in misleading others, 
owe an apology to this Conference, and the church at 
large. We have had some of these confessions ; my | 
only concern now is that they may bring forth fruit 
meet for repentaice. 

I am cpposed to the amendment and in favor of the 
report as it is, because I wish to come to a direct vote 
on the merits of this plan of separation. ‘The report 
without the amendment, proposes to destroy this line 
of separation by a direct vote,—the amendment pro- 
poses to enter into negotiation to be continued, no one 
knows how long; meantime those whose interests are 
most involved in the issue are held in painful solici- 
tude, and probably will be disappointed in their dear- 
est hopes. But why dol wish to kill this plan of sepa 
ration by a direct vote? 

I wish to obliterate this boundary line by a direct 
vote, because it was introduced into the last General 
Conference, and carried through that body under the 
influence of a blind sympathy. It has been contend- 
ed here by brethren who wish to sustain the so- 
called plan of separation, that it was entered into in 
good faith. Sir, [| was a member of the General 
Conference of 1844—a silent member, and therefore 
the better able to judge of the character of its do- 
ings; and I do not understand the subject in the 
light represented by Br. Davis. I thought then, and 
think now, that it was introduce! by the artifice of 
Southern delegates, and carried through by the force 
of mere sympathy. In confirmation of this view J will 
state a fact. After it had passed the General Confer- 
ence, Dr. Durbin moved that it make the tour of the 
Annual Conferences, commencing with the Kentucky 
Conference, assigning as a reason, the excited state ot 
the public mind, which operated a disqualification for 
calm and mature deliberation, But a perfect storm of 
opposition was raised against the motion, and it was 
withdrawn. TI immediately attempted to renew it, but 
was declared out of order, and there the matter 
dropped. Now I contend, so far from having been the 
result of calm deliberation, so far from having been 
entered into in good faith, it was the dictate of bad 














faith on the part of Southern delegates—it was acted 
on with improper haste, being passed the same ses- 
sion it was introduced, and by a cal] for the previous 
question :—the whole subject was hurried through 
Conference by a tide of sympathetic feeling which 
swept away in its resistless course, every barrier raised 
to stay its progress, 

I wish a direct vote for declaring this line “ null 
and void,” because it operates a forteiture of the 
rights and privileges of our members. I do not care 
to moot the question of the constitutionality of the 
plan of separation in itself considered—it is enough 
for me to know, that the practical effect of it has 
been to deprive our members of their constitutional 
rights and privileges. Sir, | happened to be one of 
the few who voted against this whole arrangement in 
the Conference of 1844. I saw then with the clear- 
ness of prophetic vision what the result would be— 
the breakers were foreseen, though without the power 
to prevent the dreadful concussion. ‘The shock has 
now been endured four years, and God be praised that 
the consequences are no worse. Dr. Durbin has at- 
tempted an explanation of the report of the commit- 
tee on the State of the Church, the object of which 
seems to be to prevent a retrospective application of 
it, and disconnect it entirely from the practical work- 
ings of the plan of separation. But the way in which 
this should be made out, would indeed be a curiosity. 
Sir, I did not come here to deal in abstractions, to 
vote on abstract propositions. I wish my vote to have 
a practical effect, so far as it assists in determining 
the decisions of this Conference. [understand this 
report to be practical in its designs—that it contem- 


plates a great practical result, viz: the destruction of | 


the division line between the North and South, and 
the deliverance of our afflicted brethren from its op- 
pressive practical results. And what are these re- 
sults? Sir, our periodicals have been filled with 
their complaints during the four years past, and this 
General Conference has been flooded with their me- 
morials asking relief from the injustice with which 
they have been visited. The facts are before us, and 
can neither be disputed nor resisted. Lovers of old 
Methodism have been compelled to renounce all alle- 
giance tothe church of their choice, or go into an 
organization got up for the express purpose of sus- 
taining the Episcopacy in its connection with slavery. 
For no crime, and for no reason, so far as they are 
concerned, except that they happened to be minorities 
of border societies or conferences, they have been 
reduced to the necessity of fellowshipping slavery, 
where the General Conference solemnly declared it 
would not tolerate it, or forfeit the privileges of the 
M. E. Church in every kind and degree. I under- 
stand it to be the object of this report, to correct this 
evil, and dg justice to those oppressed brethren. 
Were there no other reason, this would be sufficient 
to determine my vote. 


Another reason, sir, why I wish to vote directly for 
obliterating every vestige of this boundary line, is, 
that it circumscribes the field of operation for our 
ministry and church institutions. The very idea of 
putting down barriers over which we may not cross, 
is revolting to my feelings. I do not wish to act 
under a commission less comprehensive than that 
given by Christ to his ancient disciples,—“ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” I know, sir, that as an individual I cannot ful- 
fil this commission literally. And it may be the M. 
E. Church will never be able to do so. But, does it 
follow from this that I have a right to bind myself 
that I will not go and preach the Gospel where I 





might if I would? Has the church a right to say she 
will not pass a certain line in preaching the Gospel to 


perishing souls? I think not. If corruption, super- 
stition or bigotry hedge up our way—if our course is 
obstructed by the tyranny of evi] governments—or if 
slavery, to protect and perpetuate its enormities, shal] 
forbid our entrance within its domain—in all these 
cases the responsibility rests on others ; it is our duty 
to wait and watch the openings of Providence. But 
let us not by an act of our own contract the sphere of 
our usefulness, or exclude froin the benefit of our Ja- 
bors, any part of our own country, or of the world. 
To do so, would in my humble judgment, be inconsis- 
tent with our high obligations—inconsistent with the 
commission of Christ, the genius of the Gospel, the 
genius of Methodism, and the motto of our venerable 
founder,—* The world is my parish.” 

Besides, sir, as has been intimated here, I am far 
from supposing slavery will continue always. The 
indications of Providence plainly declare that its 
days are numbered. A revolution in public opinion 
is being effected, and its progress is from North 
South ; and unless it contradicts the history of all rev- 
olutions, it will not stop until America is purged from 


the last vestige of this relic of a barbarous age. The | 


man who connects his reputation with slavery is 
doomed to infainy ; the church which pledges itself to 
sustain slavery, or commits itself to the doctrine of 
the divine right of this institution, is destined to ex- 
perience the curse of God, and the execration of all 
good men. 

Sir, I have now given, in as brief a manner as I 
well could, some of the reasons for the vote which I 
intend to give. I shall say no more on this subject 
until called on to vote on the adoption of that report, 
and then I shall say, yea. 


J. Kennaday—I should not be induced to obtrude 
myself upon the attention of this Conference, did I 
not come from a Conference having an immediate in- 
terest in the question before us. Unlike some who 
have preceded me, I have no confessions to make, 
having had no part in the transgression alluded to by 
them. Still,sir, I stand here an instructed man, and I 
came here a committed man. Before coming to this 
Conference, I was urged by all with whom I had in- 
tercourse to endeavor to promote such measures as 
would restore peace to our disturbed and bleeding 
Zion. ‘To my God, upon my knees, I have committed 
myself to such measures, as according to the best 
dictates of my judgment, and persuasions of my heart 
shall promote that end. It is my intention, under 
such circumstances, to sustain the amendment. 

I do not expect, in anything I may say, to have any 
influence upon my venerable friend, Br. Finley, nor 
my friend now before me, Dr. Cartwright. This 
brother, though he has as fine a “ golden bowl” with- 
in him as any man, and though the “silver cords” 
that holds it, are as finely wrought as any, yet there 
is a sternness about him that prompts him seldom to 
change an opinion. Still in this matter it becomes us 
to act without reference to changes or purposes of 
others. I prefer the amendment because it proposes 
a peaceable adjustment of our border troubles. 
Though the plan has been infracted, and been the 
subject of much agitation, it becomes a question, 
whether by some mode such as the amendment pro- 
poses we may not have it defined, and provide for its 
being respected. The unconstitutionality of the 
act of the General Conference does not neces- 
sarily render it imperative upon us to do it away. 
Distinguished statesmen have sometimes opposed 
measures which they deemed unconstitutional, which 
they have afterwards sustained, choosing rather to 
tolerate its continuance than to disturb it, after it had 
become established in the national policy. Even the 
constitution of our country was adopted by a conven- 
tion whose authority to create such an 4nstrument 
was denied. The first confederation of the States 
was formed by articles which gave supreme authority 
to Congress. These articles were found defective in 
two particulars. ‘To remedy these two defects a con- 
vention was called, consisting of delegates from the 
people of the respective States. This convention, 
instead of doing only that for which it was created, 
new modelled the Government, creating the Legisla- 
tive, Judicial, and Executive departments. Their 
right to do this, Massachusetts, New York, and one 
or two other States denied; they had transcended 
their authority ; and yet the people thought it better 
to ratify the whole than to unsettle, and hazard 
the great interests of the nation. ‘Thus it becomes a 
question, sometimes, whether it is not better to endure 
that which in its origin may have been unauthorized, 
rather than to disturb it after its details are blended 
with other interests equally great. 

I am in favor of the amendment because it pro- 
vides means for defining and retaining the plan. That 
plan, it is true, has been violated by the doings and 
construction of the Church South. Still it may be 
best to have it defined, settled and adhered to. Adopt 


this amendment, and you can gather again to your) 


fold the three thousand who have petitioned you to 
receive them under your pastoral care. Abandon all 
efforts to define the line, and what do you gain? Can 
you gain territory? Can you gain members? We 
must all anticipate the feelings with which residents 


in slaveholding portions of country will receive men | 


coming from the Church North. If we gain socie- 
ties we must include in them many slaveholders, 
and will you desire this ? 

There is another view, I beg the Conference to 
take of this subject. 


conflict respecting church property? The plan has 


already been Jegalized, and whenever the question is | 


agitated and thrown into law the plan will determine 
that the majority shall have it. This question was 
conceded in the committee. It has been said there 
will be war tothe knife. I suppose this expression is 
not to be understood literally, yet who does not see 
continued strife along our border must convulse and 
rend the body of Christ. We are accustomed to 
speak of the acts of the last General Conference in 
terms of reproach and deep regret. Those who did 
that act tell us they were deceived, and acted from 
sympathy. Ihave always regretted that act. God 
knows that I felt when I heard of it, and for months 


after, as melancholy as though the heavens had been | 
Had I Jost in death many of my | 


clad in mourning. 
dearest friends, [ should not have felt more anguish 
of heart. But lately [ have had other thoughts upon 
the subject, and I have found consolation in the re- 
flection that God reigns. The church is His. 


man, are full of mercy, which Providence will in due | 


time develope. I presume Mr. Wesley conceived the 
day on which he left his missionary work in Georgia, 


a dark day, and yet it was God who was taking him | 


to England again, where Providence designed him to 
be the instrument of spreading holiness over that 
land, in a work of religion winch blesses so widely 
our own country. 

Take another illustration: Mr. Wesley was warm- 
ly opposed to the American revolution, and urged the 
Methodists in England to give no support to the colo- 
nists. He thought it was a dark day and an improper 
work. Yet God was in it, and all see what has so 
far resulted. It may be even so in reference to the 
act of the last General Conference. We may de- 
clare the plan what indeed itis, abrogated, still a nat- 
ural line of demarkation may follow. Every four 
years the General Conference has been the arena of 
strife in reference to the questionof slavery. This is 
detrimental. Ecclesiastical bodies should have but 
few questions, and these should be simple, “ Keeping 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” Their 
chief element should be a common charity. The 
question of slavery is agitating political assemblies, 
and it will perhaps be providential if our links to it 
be so broken that it will vex our deliberations no 
more. 
as well as the church. The slave question, more than 
any other agitates the nation. The more such ques- 
tions thread themselves through religious assemblies 
the more they unsettle the great foundations of our 
political fabric. I trust, then, that Providence will 
yet give us to see that in the event which we now 
deplore, there is more of God than we have been ac- 
customed to suppose. If the line must be obliterated, 
as it certainly must, unless this amendinent be adopt- 
ed, I fear the agitation and strife that willensue, If 
it is to be expunged for the purposes of strife and 
contention, the tears of angels might mingle with the 
ink that shall effect erasure. If the spirits of the de- 
parted could blend in our councils, a once Southern 
M’Kendree, a Garrettson, a Jesse Lee, and others, who 
would urge us to be brethren—men who went from 
the South, to spread through New England the doc- 
trines and institutions of Methodism. May he “ who 
holds the winds in his fists,” who is the husher of 
the tempest, speak us into calm, and whether the 
line be rendered null, or by the adoption of this amend- 
ment be defined,may we have peace in our borders,have 
no lamentations over a decreasing membership—and 
may we all labor in the true spirit of our common 
religion, which is to promote “peace on earth—good 
will toward all men.” 

J. Porter said he wished to make a few remarks 
on the question under consideration. He stood in a 
peculiar relation to the subject, being one of 
three members of the famous committee of nine, who 
have slipped through the Annual Conferences, and 
obtained aseat in this body. But he made no con- 
fessions,and had none to make. He honestly voted 
for the plan four years ago, and had been glad of it 
ever since. For, though it had occasioned some evil, 
it had done good, and was destined to do more. Yet 


| the boundary line. 
such measure ? 


tp | upon this point. 


It involves the question of legal | 


He | 
“rides upon the whirlwind, directs the storm.” Often | 
those events which appear disastrous to the vision of | 


It may be a Providence toward our country, | 


he was in favor of the report, pronouncing it null and 
void. (Being here reminded that J. A. Collins’ 
amendment was before the Conference,) he remarked, 
Well, I am opposed to that for the same reasons that I 
am in favor of the report. If I comprehend it, it pro- 
poses another negotiation with the Church South on 
And what hope is there from any 
Did we not negotiate this same mat- 
ter four years ago, and agree upon a line? But Bro. 
Collins and others on the border, have declared upon 
this floor, that the Church South have nevertheless 
trampled this line in the dust, and invaded our dis- 
tricts and circuits, and driven our ministers from the 
field. Now, sir, if this be so, and I have no reason to 
doubt it, what can be the use of another negotiation ? 
If they have violated the arrangements of forty-four, 
there is little prospect they will keep any we can 
make withthem now. For one, I have negotiated 
this matter alll ever shall. But I will not dwell 
My object in rising is to notice a 
ee or two for pronouncing the plan null and 
| void. 
And the first I will name, arises from the manner 
in which it was obtained. My excellent friend, Bro. 
Finley, in his speech of this morning, avowed that it 
was obtained by deception, that it was sought ostensi- | 
| bly for the purposes of peace and love, and when ob- 
, tained, it was converted into an instrument of war. 
| Attention to the facts in the case, sir, will show this 
‘to be too true. After the action had inthe case 
of Bishop Andrew, the Southern delegates represent- 
|ed to the Conference that such would the the excite- 
|ment among their people, they feared they would not 
| submit to the jurisdiction of the M. E. Church, or re- | 
ceive their ministers. They feared it, I say, and that | 
they should be unable with all their exertions to con- | 
‘trol them, and retain them in the connection. But | 
| they did solemnly, and with tears assure the Confer- 
ence that they deprecated such a contingency, and | 
should do all in their power to prevent it. 








Dr. Paine, | 
|a prominent man in the Southern delegation, said he | 
|“ did not know for certainty that separation would 

| take place, that it would become positively and imperi- 

| ously necessary,” plainly implying that the plan, if 
|adopted, would not be put in operation unless it 

should be found absolutely unavoidable. “If, on ar- 

riving home,” said he, “in order to keep down faction 

and prosecute harmoniously the great end of the 

Methodist ministry, they found it necessary to act 
upon this measure, they should feel bound to do it. 

But they would not thus act unless driven to it.” This 

was the general spirit and tone which pervaded the 

whole Southern delegation. They loved the church 

as their mother, and would feel it a terrible sacrifice 

to leave her, but might be compelled by the dear peo- 

ple, whom they served. This was their representation, 

sanctioned and ratified by tears, and the most solemn 

declarations, as the reported speeches of the last Gen- 

eral Conference will show. (Here the speaker read 

from said reports.) 

But, sir, what was theiraction then? Why, imme- 
diately upon the adoption of the plan, they took incip- 
ient measures to carry it into operation; and before 
they left the city of New York, prepared and signed 
an inflammatory manifesto, summoning a convention 
to determine upon a separation, Yes, sir, without pre- 
tending to receive any additional offence from the 
Conference, without waiting to inquire into the state 
of things at home, as they had promised,even before 
the tears were dried upon their faces, they take the 
plan, and go into secret deliberation to divide the 
church, and bring upon her all the woes they had been 
deprecating with so much apparent sincerity. Is it 
not emphatically true, then, that the plan was obtained 
by deception ? under false pretences? Call it, there- 
fore. by what name you please, whether contract or 
deed of settlement, or plan of division, it is null and 
void by a principle of common law of universal recog- 
nition. 

Allusion has been made to that part of the report | 
which refers to the alteration of the sixth restrictive 
rule. Now,though this was the only part of the re- 
port directly referred to the Annual Conferences, it 
was distinctly understood in the committee of nine, 
and in the General Conference, that the report would 
| not go into operation till it had been acted upon, Dr. 
| Paine, the chairman of the committee, in explaining 

their views before the General Conference while the | 
report was pending, said, “ The separation would not | 
|be effected by the passage of these resolutiotis| 
|through the General Conference. They must pass 
| the Annual Conferences, beginning at New York, 
and when they came round to the South the preachers 
there would think and deliberate, and feel the pulse 
of public sentiment, and of the members of the 
church, and act in fear of God, and with a single eye 
| to his glory.” Did this look like putting the plan into 
|immediate operation? He added, “ T'welve or eigh- 
teen months would transpire ere they could act in the | 
premises, by which time the feverish excitement—if | 
feverish excitement it be—will have passed away.” | 
“ Twelve or eighteen months,” sir. Did this look like 
issuing a call before they left the city for a conven- 
tion to organize a new church ? 

(The time allowed each member by the rule hav- 
ing expired, a motion was made to permit the speaker 
to finish his remarks. But he declined the offer, 

} though he would like to say much more, on the ground 
that there were many others who desired to speak, and 
he was opposed to the suspension of the rule under 
such circumstances.) 

D. Curry said—I come before you and this Confer- 
ence, at this time, with unusual emotion. Waiving all 
notice of my age, and want of experience in this kind of 











business, | am oppressed with a sense of the importance | 


of the subject before us, and agitated on account of 
my own relation to the question at issue. I must, 
therefore, beg the indulgence of the Conference that 
1 may be heard patiently. The debate this morning 
hos proceeded by classes or sections. We have had 
one speaker (brother Finley) from the majority of the 
| last General Conference. He was followed by one 
(brother Holmes) from the renowned minority in that 
body, who voted against the * Plan of Separation,” 
and yet another speaker,(brother Kennaday) represents 
another section. And now I come to represent the 
refugees ; for there are among us some who have fled 
from the tyrannous operations of the * Plan,” and 
| who are now here to witness and aid in its destruc- 
tion. 
I rise, Mr. President to sustain the report of the 
| committee as it is, and of course to oppose the amend- 
ment. I think it necessary for us to meet this ques- 
|tion directly, without blinking or dodging it at all. 
The time has come for us to inquire into the extent of 
the powers of the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It is time for us to ask if there 
are such things as individual and personal rights of 
Church membership, or whether our people enjoy their 
places and privileges in the Church, at the mere good 
pleasure of the General Conference. For if this lat- 
ter is the case, then indeed, is our church government 
a pure despotism, and in its operations must always 
be a most odious and irresponsible tyranny. Our en- 








emies, if that is true, have not yet told one half the 
| tale of its oppressiveness. 

I here assume, and shall presently endeavor to 
| prove that the act of the last General Conference, | 
‘knownas the “ Plan of Separation,” in its practical | 
workings, assumes this authority for the General Con- 
ference, and therefore, I am in favor of its utter abro- 
gation. Weshould pass this declaration formally and 
directly, doing away that plan, to re-assure our people | 
of the security of their rights. Those rights are in- 
vaded, impugned by that instrument, and we are} 
looked to and called on to set that matter right again. | 
It is not enough simply to suspend its operation in | 
certain specific cases, as the amendment proposes; | 
we must destroy it outright, or there is no security for | 
|individual rights. At its last session the General 
Conference got wrong; let us now show that there is 
a recuperative power in the body, sufficient to correct 
its incidental malady. In 1844 our car ran off the 
track, and the effect of the catastrophe has been 
lamentable ; let us now put it back again, directly, 
and though it may be heavy work, let us lift at it with 
all our might, and it will be done. It were not 
enough, were that possible, for us by some indirect 
process to remedy the temporary and incidental evil 
results of the Plan; its very being is wrong, and fail- 
ure to redeem and redress that wrong is a tacit and 
constructive endorsement of it. 

[ contend that the Plan violates the inherent and 
constitutional rights of our ministers and members. I 
do not refer exclusively to the fifth restrictive rule of 
our Discipline, though to me it seems as plainly to 
over-ride that rule and to contradict its provisions, as 
yes and no are contradictions. For while that Plan 
placed hundreds of thousands of our people beyond 
our pale without the shadow of a trial, the rules de- 
clare that “they (the General noe eat! shall not 
do away the privileges of our ministers and preachers 
of trial by a committee, and of an appeal; neither 
shall they do away the privileges of our members of 
trial before the society, and of an appeal.” What, I 
pray, is the privilege of a trial, here so sacredly guard- 
ed, but the means of securing one’s standing and 
membership in the church? And if that membership 
is taken away otherwise than by a trial, then is this 
rule violated. But I go back to the fundamental 
compact of the church, with its individual meimbers, 
by which are guaranteed to them the privileges of the 
church so long as they conform to its rules of disci- 
pline. There is in all social compacts a ler non 
scripta—an unwritten law—lying back of written con- 








stitutions and laws, of which the written law is a 
more or less perfect transcript. The obligation be- 
tween the church and its —— individuality and 
its members is mutual, and while they remain faithful 
to their duties, it has no right to deprive them of their 
privileges. 

Thus, the Plan of Separation not only contravenes 
the fifth restrictive rule, but it subverts the elemen- 
tary principles of the ecclesiastical compact. Had 
there been no such rule in the Discipline, that act 
would not have been less a wrong than it now is, 
when it is directly in the teeth of written constitu- 
tional law. It declares that “all the societies, sta- 
tions and conferences” along an accidental line, may 
“by a vote of a majority” determine whether their 
individual members may retain in the church, or be 
transferred to another, and there is no redress ; for as 
yourself have officially declared, it affords no help for 
minorities, and you did well to add, “It is the fault 
of the cule.” But this is not all. This privilege of 
electing by a majority, this lumping of personal rights, 
is not even granted to those who may chance to be 
beyond this accidental line: they must be cut off at 
once and without possibility of relief from the M. E. 
Church. A petty society of twenty members might 
be so located, as by a vote of eleven to nine to ex- 
clude another society, or even a whole conference, 
against their unanimous choice from their church 
privilege. This supposes an extreme case, but cases 
analogous to this have actually occurred. Now all 
this iniquity (for I can call it nothing else, though I 
do not charge moral obliquity to any one in the mat- 
ter) is formally enacted in the Plan that we now pro- 
pose to declare null and void, and we now ask for an 
equally formal abrogation and expurgation of it from 
our books. 

We must do this to avoid its dangerous influence 
asa precedent. If the General Conference may judge 


that it has the right, when pressed by difficulties, in| 
one case, to invade the privileges of individuals of her 


communion, it may judge the same in any other diffi- 
culty and in relation to any other portion of the 
church. Other troubles may arise, not local and ter- 
ritorial in their character, and then the General Con- 
ference may wish to legislate another portion of our 
members out of our communion. Who then is safe ? 
who of us may not be thus summarily unchurched 
without the privilege of irial? ‘Then indeed, will the 
times of the sessions of the General Conference be- 
come seasons of fear and terror through all our bor- 
ders. The body will become terrible, and its sessions 
be regarded as the descent of the wolf upon the un- 
protected sheep in the fold, when any one may be 
devoured ; aud its adjournmknt may be hailed as the 
passing away of a tornado. But its power is not such ; 
we have no right to exscind our members, churches 
and societies. If we had, we repeat it, our govern- 
ment would be an odious tyranny. I have not so 
learned the genius of Methodism, and if I ever learn 
that I have been mistaken in this matter, much as J 
love the church that I call my spiritual mother, #¢if- 
respect, and the instincts of self-protection will com- 
pel me to go beyond its pale. But this Plan by doing 
it, practically declares that we have this power, anc 
therefore, it imposes upon us the necessity of formally 
and directly abolishing it. 

I further contend for this, as an act of justice to 
those who have been the victims of this ill-starred 
Plan. I am myself of that number, and as a sufferer 
I owe no good will to the cause of my sufferings. In 
1844, I was quietly pursuing my calling, as a Metho- 


dist minister, in the city of Columbus, in the State of 


Georgia, when I was suddenly brought to know that I 
must either be excluded from the church of my choice 
—the church in which I was educated and into whose 
ministry [ had entered for life, or else remove nearly 
a thousand miles. I complained of this as cruelly 
oppressive—as an odious tyranny. The M. E. 
Church through her duly appointed Superintendent, 
(Bishop Soule) placed me there, and forbade me to 
quit my post, till officially relieved ; and then the 
General Conference proposed to exclude me from the 
church, because I was there. Of this I have good 
ground to complain. 

But through accidental causes my case was some- 
what less grievous than that of many others. Many 
of the sufferers could not save themselves from vol- 
untary exile. They are still under the malign influ- 
ence of this Plan. Their voices have come up here 
upon the memorials that have been read before us. 
Three thousand petitioners demand redress from us ; 
and they are only the representatives of more than 
ten times that number. Like the souls beneath the 
altar, they have cried through painful years of priva- 
tion, “How long, Oh Lord of Hosts.” They have 
looked forward to this session of the General Confer- 
ence as the time of their long delayed release. And 
shall we mock their earnest, anxious hopes? The 
Plan prohibits our ministry and episcopacy from af- 
fording any relief, and to me the substitute, now under 
consideration, seems only to play with their hopes to 
betray them. 

Again, I object to the plan because in was obtained 
by false pretences. 1 will not say that any one of those 
who procured that plan were guilty of any wilful 
fraud or falsehood ; I simply speak of facts. 1 appeal 
to brethren who were in the General Conference of 
1844—to the thin remnant of the renowned commit- 
tee of nine—for the truth of what I now say. Who 
that has heard the memorials that have come before 
us, can doubt this? We were told yesterday that it 


was the people of the South—the laity, as distin- 
guished from the ministers—from whom the antici- 
pated necessity of division was to come; but it is 
well known, and has been fully stated by some who 
have preceded me on this floor, that the voice of the 
I will, however, pass by 


people was not waited for. ( 
this part, as it has been sufficiently discussed. 


But from my own personal knowledge—knowledge 
obtained under circumstances with which very few 
who hear me are familiar—I take upon myself to say, 
Coumotions and dif- 
ficulties would doubtless have ensued; but I am con- 


that the necessity never existed. 


fident that had the fifty-one delegates from the South 
chosen to have it so, there never would have been any 
division. ‘l'o me no truth is inore clearly evident, 
than that the division of the M. E. Church was et- 
fected by the preachers. [| know that when the dele- 
gates returned to the South from the Genera! Conter 
ence, they did use means calculated to produce divis- 
ion. It was done in my own church and among my 
own people, by the venerated man who has been at 
our doors at this session, proffering to us the saluta- 
tions of the Church South, I say this without any 
imputation upon the good name of that revered 
and beloved minisler, whom I esteem as a father in 
the gospel, and to whom I have long been accustomed 
to look for wisdom and instruction, And [ am well 
assured that he did less of this, and with more moder- 
ation, than did many others. 

But a legal objection is urged against the proposed 
action. A great regard to law has suddenly come 
upon us, instead of the total disregard of law and sa- 
cred rights (undesigned I presume) that seems to have 
prevailed when this plan was adopted. I not much of 
a lawyer, and will not go very fully into this matter. 
It is said that this General Conference cannot undo 
what the last General Conference did. There are 
three views of the legal character of the plan, and 
whichever may be true, I think we have full power in 
the premises. 

First, if it were only the enactment of a law, we 
may repeal] that law, by the exercise of our legislative 
power. Such [ consider it to be; and as this Gen- 
eral Conference is of equal power with the last, we 
certainly may repeal the law that was then passed. 

Again, it is sometimes asserted that this plan has 
the elements of a compact or treaty. But if sv, who 
were the parties? ‘The North and South? They 
were then one, undivided, and so continued till long 
after the close of the session. Could the delegates 
from the Southern Conferences, in their informal as- 
sociations, constitute themselves a party, and forma 
contract with the General Conference of which the 
same individuals were members and composed a very 
considerable portion? ‘I'he notion is absurd. There 
were no parties, and the plan must therefore be wholly 
destitute of the nature of a compact. 

But some have considered the whole plan as above 
mere statute law, and a portion of constitutional Jaw. 
This notion is not altogether unworthy of attention. 
It certainly infracted the restrictive rules in both its 
principal items, and the accomplishment of one of its 
chief designs required a constitutional confirmation, 
which it has never received, and is therefore without 
legal being. In whatever light it is viewed, therefore, 
I see no legal barrier to our adopting this report. 

But this question has been argued before you, as if 
it were chiefly if not wholly a question of expediency. 
Calculations have been gone into of losses and gains, 
with a!] the exactness witn which a merchant's sales- 
boy would count his change. We may lose more 
than we shall gain, we are told, as if no higher motives 
than mere numbers, and temporal advantages were to 
be considered. If we must lose members and territo- 
ry by doing right, be it so. Let right be done, though 
the heavens fail. I like expediency when it contra 
venes no principle, but no further. But it is never ex- 
pedient to do wrong. It is this following a temporary 
expediency that has brought us to our present difficul- 
ty, and such must always be the result when great 
principles are given up for present expedients. This 
affair has greatly shaken my contidence in huinan wis- 
dom and discretion, 1 am afraid even of some virtues, 
lest by excess they appear as vices, Whiat is more 





excellent than prudence, and yet what has prudence 
done for us in this matter! A virtue it is—perha 


always—but if so, when in excess or misapplied, it is 
a.most villainous virtué, Let us then be careful how 
we give ourselves to follow mere expediency, 

But what is the ground of this great expediency 
that 1equires’ the perpetuation of a local boundary be- 
tween us and our Southern neighbors? Simply that 
we have persons in our church, who ere only waiting 
for an opportunity to escape from us. If we have 
members who are pining fur a pro-slavery church, who 
desire ministers that have been ordained or appointed 
by slave holding Bishops—who wish to hear the Gos. 
pel from the lips of slave holders, and receive the sac- 
raments from hands filled with the fruits of the unre- 
quited labor of slaves, and are only waiting the op- 
portunity to escape tothem, | say, let them go. I do 
not approve of caging birds. Let each follow his own 
elective affinities, 

But this prudence requires us to be unjust. If we 
maintain the border line, we may not go over it to 
minister to our own people beyond that line. And [I 
here declare to you, sir, that | would not consent to 
do a wrong to one old negro in Kentucky, by denying 
him the privileges of his church membership, to retain 
in our communion athousand others who for any cause 
'desire to leave us. I would not consent to sacrifice 
| that church of poor colored people in St. Louis, whose 
| petition was reat at your table a few days ago, though 
| the consequence of refusing to do so, were the loss of 
| the Queen Conference of our connection, Individual 
| rights are too sacred to be balanced against any earth- 

ly advantages, 

But 1 do not believe we shall lose permanently b 
| removing the boundary line. There wil] doubtless be 
some difficulties and agitations, Lynch law may be 
resorted to in some cases, and inconveniencies may 
joccur. But they will be short lived. The terms of 
lynch courts are generally far between, and seldom 
occur twice in one place. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, cannot flourish out of slave territory, 
and slavery is slowly, but surely, receding all along 
our Southern border. We must follow it as it recedes, 
and this we can do without taking away the line. Un- 
less this shall be done, the Methodists among the anti- 
slavery population that will presently occupy the bor- 
der slave States, must either belong to a pro-slavery 
church, or else we must have a third Methodist Epis- 
| copa] Church for them. Why then should we fear to 
| do our duty now ? 
| Another argument that has been offered is that they 

have already South of the line, all that we could give 
them, and therefore have no need of us, I would be 
the last man to dieparage the Christian character of 
my Souther bret! J know their worth, and re- 
deur tie testimony to it. Still 
WP UU RUINS av gore Gee! ¢ much more than 
wed ip gent. WV at mea these memorials ? 
m¢ at tiers a Ciflernme enween the ME. Church, 
muctity, tunad) nnneseihves Wy Gem are we separate ? 
Divene ae ntieet] oe watiediflemnme Though the words 
Pon Dianyilies awe yet die gumme as to slavery, yet 
taey wil aut Gong wean eo, ~=Bat the moral atutudes 
of Tee vw tutes meena to that subject are not only 
Cusmumelie lint amtagemetic. We protest against slav- 
ery und ow to seek its extirpation. I trust this is not 
with us. ‘Their distinct ecclesiastical 
organizaty based upon slavery. It would never 
have been formned but to favor slavery. It now exists 
to throw its hallowing shadow upon an institution 
more corrupt and corrupting in its moral influences 
than any other that the sun shines upon. It was to 
baptize this monster, and to sprinkle its loathsome den 
with holy water that that church was formed. This is 
well understood at the South, and hence the confidence 
of ungodly slave-holders inthe ministers of that 
church—it is fundamentally pro-slavery and therefore 
they may be trusted. 

I fear that our opposition in past times to the ram- 
pant and outrageous extravagances of the abolitionists 
has caused us to overlook the enormity of slavery. 
Have we not failed properly to estimate «the deep 
moral turpitude of an institution which almost neces- 
sarily draws after it a retinue of crimes, to which only 
the sin of Sodom may be compared; an institution 
that annuls the marriage tie at its beck, tearing hus- 
bands and wives assunder, and wrenching the child 
from the embrace of parental love; an institution that 
gives free license, and itself sets up a general concu- 
binage among its subjects; I say is there not cause 
to apprehend its enormity, and therefore do we not in- 
cline to overlook the great gulf fixed between our- 
selves and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ? 
Let us maintaiu our ancient land marks, having no 
concord with sin, but always reproving it. 

But I trust, Mr. President, that the days of the plan 
of separation are numbered. | believe this Cunfer- 
ence is prepared to do right in this matter, and as far 
as possible to undo the grievous wrongs of that enact- 
ment. I reckon this an auspicious day in the history 
of our church ; [ account it among the most memora- 
ble in my life. For four years I have Jooked forward 
to this day, and to the action now about to be taken, 
with feelings like those with which an Israelite would 
expect the coming jubilee. And as the time has 
drawn nearer, my emotions have increased—emotions 
of hatred to the ill-favored instrument of oppression, 
and of joy that its days were numbered—till now I 
find my whole frame affected by it. And I presume, 
if permitted to live and grow old, I shall long remem- 
ber this as a memorable day in my history. I rejoice 
not only that the deed is to be done, but that 1 may 
help to doit. Could the Plan be laid to rest in inglo- 
rious oblivion, without my help, I would still desire to 
strike a blow in its execution. I have an account 
against it to mark out. I wish my name to go upon 
your journals, among those who vote for this declara- 
tion, that when I shall be dead, my children, and any ° 
others who may remember that I ever lived, may read 
it there. This I consider a privilege above all price. 
Be you assured I shall not fail to avai] myself of it. 
To adopt a sporting phrase, I wish to be in at the 
death. Nor is my present privilege one of small 
worth. After having looked on in painful silence and 
inaction while this destroyer has been ravaging the 
fair fields of Methodism, I now find myself at its exe- 
cution, at the mouth of its grave, delivering—not its 
eulogy. Like the Indian who gave the last blows to 
Philip of Pokanoket, while he sung his death-dirge, 
“You have been one great man—you have scalped a 
great many white men—but now I will cut you in 
pieces.” Sol will say of this Plan, You have been 
great—you have torn the crown of rejoicing from the 
heads of thousands of Methodists—but now you 
shall die. 

I fear, Mr. President, it may seem that I speak with 
too much warmth upon this subject. I confess I am 
warm. I would need to be more or Jess than human 
to be otherwise, while I recall to mind the cruel and 
destructive operations of this Plan. Could you look 
upon the instrument by which your members had 
been torn asunder, and not feel ? Can the mother be- 
hold the monster that has despoiled her of her chil- 
dren, and be dispassionate ? I too have felt the lace- 
rating power of this instrument; I have been be- 
reaved; and having suffered myself, I cannot but hate 
the cause of so much suffering and iniquity. 

But I will detain you no longer; but thanking the 
Chair and the Conference for this indulgence, I re- 
sume my seat. 
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S. A. Roszel—I rise not with any intention to in- 
flict a protracted speech upon the Conference, and I 
can assure you that I shall not occupy the full time 
allotted ne by your rules. I have no written oration 
—no bottled thunder to let off—I am a candidate for no 
office. I wish simply to vindicate my position, which 
is somewhat peculiar, by assigning the reasons for the 
vote which I expect to give on the proposition before 
us. No man acquainted with me, and who has had 
an opportunity of learning my sentiments within the 
four years past, will accuse me of entertaining any 
partiality for the plan of separation. I fully accord 
its inherent iniquity, and have always esteemed it—if 
I may be allowed to use a classica) phrase—monstrum 
horrendum informe ingens. From the hour of my 
election as a delegate to this Genera] Conference I 
have lived and rejoiced in the hope of an opportunity 
to give an authoritative expression of my abhorrence 
of the principles it recognizes, and to aid in their ab- 
rogation, so far as it may be in our power to effect it; 
and that hope only deserting me when I heard and 
read this fourth declaration, reported by the “ com- 
mittee on the State of the Church.” This disappoint- 
ment springs from several considerations. In the first 
place, the composition of the article is exceedingly 
defective, and, proceeding from a body containing so 
many learned Doctors, Presidents and Professors, 
will certainly reflect discredit and disgrace upon us! 
I have examined it thoroughly, studied it with great 
care and assiduity, and can make out of it nothing 
more nor less than an incongruous mass of indigested 
materiel. 

Again, instead of following as a corollary upon the 
three preceding declarations, which received almost 
an universal assent, this plunges at once into different 
and discordant issues; and if sanctioned, I fear it will 
materially affect the strong and commanding attitude 
which we now occupy. But there are subordinate 
reflections—there are others far more powerful in 
their influence. If I should vote for this declaration 
as it now stands I should thereby affirm whatI do not 
know to be true; and however great may be my de- 
testation of the “ Plan,” my regard and reverence for 
the truth are greater. The phraseology used makes 
the operation of the whole Plan to depend upon the 
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“concurrent vote of three-fourths of the Annual 
Conferences ;” and the propriety of this interpreta- 
tion has been argued and defended by a speaker this 
morning. But, sir, if it be correct, why was it not 
submitted to the Conferences for their judgment and 
decision? TI never voted, and I appeal to every mem- 
ber of this body if he ever voted, or was called to 
vote, at an annual session, on any part of that famous 
instrument, save the clause proposing an alteration of 
the sixth restrictive rule. Never, sir; and I cannot, 
therefore, in view of my character as a Christain and 
a minister, and my responsibility to God, sustain this 
declaration. But there is another and most impor- 
tant consideration that will govern my action. I have 
been solicitous, in my connection with this momen- 
tous subject, to maintain the bearing of a Methodist 
preacher; and I have sometimes feared that in our 
pleadings on constitutionality, our observance of 
technicalities, and our discussions on legal points, we 
should lose sight of our real character. On questions 
like these, it seems to me, we ought to be peculiarly 
careful to act in reference to our accountability at the 
bar of God. With these impressions I cannot accord 
with that portion of this declaration which proposes to 
regulate our decision, on the ground that the neces- 
sity specified in the “Plan” never occurred. By so 
doing we should not only stultify the tremendous ma- 
jority of the last General Conference adopting the re- 
port of the committee of Nine, but we would place 
ourselves in a most equivocal position in the eyes of 
all candid and intelligent men. We are not to be the 
judges on that point—we voluntarily surrendered this 
privilege to our Southern brethren. They have acted, 
and it will not do now to assume what was then con- 
fided to others, and that for the. purpose designed. 
We may deny the existence of such necessity—we 
may denounce the premature movements of those to 
whom the right of judgment in the case was assigned 
—but it will never do to make such opinion the 
ground of action. The Church South has assumed 
this responsibility before high Heaven, and it is with 
that church to justify the act; but if this Conference 


now take back what was then given up, it will stand | 


dishonored before the world. As tothe Conference 
I have the honor in part to represent, no insinuations 


touching its integrity are worthy a moment’s considera- | 


tion. She has battled too long for the right to be in 
the least affected by the assaults of common assail- 
ants ; and all remarks touching her rectitude are but 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing.” We have 
fought your battles long and well, and are willing 
still to do battle for the truth; but we ask of our 
friends not to tie our hands—shackle us with fetters 
—and then bid us fight. 

M. Simpson said that it was due to the members of the com- 
mittee, as well as to the Conference, that an explanation should 
be made in reference to the language of thatarticle. The com- 


mittee, after long deliberation, having agreed upon the general! | 


principles, appointed a sub-committee to draw up their report. 
This sub-committee presented the outlines of the present decla- 
ration ; but the fourth article was amended by the introduction 


° H | 
of the matters now objected to, and the amendments having | 


been made by different individuals, there was not that clearness 
or order which the committee desired. But, wearied wit 
discussions and motions to amend, and anticipating that altera- 
tions would be made by the Conference, they had directed that 
the article should be reported without any change im the lan- 
guage. 

Bro. Simpson read an article which contained, as he believed, 
the opinions of the committee, expressed in terms which could 
not be misunderstood, as follows : 

The report of the select committee of nine, on the declara- 
ration of the delegates in the slaveholding States, adopted by 
the General Conference of 1844, of which the memorialists 
complain, and the operation of which deprived them of their 


privileges as members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was | 


intended to meet a necessity which it wasalleged might arise, 
and was given as a peace offering to secure harmony on our 
Southern border. 

It was further made dependent, first, upon the concurrence of 
three fourths of the members of the several Annual Conferences, 
in reference to a partof its regulations ; and secondly, upon 


the observance of certain provisions respecting a boundary, by’ | 
the distinct ecclesiastical connection separating from us, should | 


such connection be formed. 

Without waiting, as this Conference believes, for the occur- 
rence of the anticipated necessity, for which the plan was 
framed, action was taken in the premises by the Southern dele- 
gates; the Annual Conferences, by their votes officially re- 
ceived, have refused toconcur with that part of the plan which 
was submitted to them ; and the provisions respecting a boun- 
day have been violated by the highest authorities of said con- 
nection which separated from us, and thereby, the peace and 


fiarmony of many of the societies in our Southern border, have | 


been destroyed. 
Therefore, in view of these facts, as well as for the princi- 
ples contained in the preceding declarations, there exists no ob- 


ligation on the part of this Conference, to observe the provis- | 


ions of said Plan, and it is hereby declared null and void. 

J. 8S. Tomlinson then moved that this declaration be re-com- 
mitted for a change merely in form. 

S. C. Cooper moved tu lay this matter on the table. Car- 
ried. 

J. H. Power then offered the following substitute : 

Resolved, That the subject now under consideration be re- 
ferred to a committee of five, with inatructions to report, first, 
that the practical operation of the so-called Plan of Separa- 
tion does virtually divide the Methodst Episcopal Church ;  sec- 
ondly, that it separates ministers and members from connection 


with said church, without charge of delinquency, trial, or ap- | 


peals, thereby contravening their cons.itutional rights and privi- 
feges ; thirdly, that said plan is incompatible with the cousti- 
tution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and therefore null 
an! void. 
The Chair decided the substitute to be out of order. 
Adjourned, with prayer by 8. Brenton. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Bishop Hamline in the chair. 
J. M. Trimble led in the devotional exercises, 


G. Peck moved to suspend the order of the day to take up | 


the busiaess penting at the time of the adjournment of this 
morning. Carried. 

Hf. Mattison moved the previous question on the amendment 
to be taken by ayes and noes. 

J. 5. Barger claimed the floor, having been recognized by the 
President this morning immediately before adjournment. The 
Chiir gave him the floor. 


J.S. Barger then offered the following substitute for the | 


amendment : 
4. As there exists no power in the General Conference to 


divide the Methodist Episcopal Church ; as it is the inviolable | 


right of every member and minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to remain in said church, and to be recognized as such 
in the enjoyment of all the priviliges of society and of sacra- 
ments ia the church by the constituted authorities of the same, 
uatil deprived of that right according to the established forms of 
trial and appeal ; and as the report of the committee of nine 
upon the declaration of the delegates from the slaveholding 
States, commonly called the * Plan of Separation,’’ adopted by 
the General Conference in 1844, does, under its practical work- 
ings, deny such recognition to members and ministers south of 
the line, but still adhering to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and virtually separates them from the church of their choice ; 
thereby contravening the constitutional rights and_ privileges of 
the me:nbership and ministry ; therefore, it is hereby declared 
by this General Conference, that there exists no obligation on 
the part of the Methodist Epise »ypal Church, or her authorities, 
to observe the provisions of the said plan respecting a bounda- 
ry ; and also that the plan is null and void. 

8S. C. Cooper asked if the substitute was in order. 

The Chair decided in the affirmative. 

J. A. Collins appealed from this decision. 
sustained. 

J. 8. Barger then withdrew the substitute to allow the vote 
to be taken on the amendment, for the gratification of those 
who wish to record their votes on the amendment. 

H. Mattison renewed the motion for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The vote was then taken upon the amendment offered by J. 
A. Collins, by ayes and noes. 

Y eas—Davis, Bowen, Wilson, Brison, Morgan, Miller, 
Hamilton, Bear, Collins, Roszel. Dailey, Hazzard, Kennaday, 
Massey, Scott, Durbin, Griffen, S. Elliott, W. Kenney, 
Cooke, Monroe, G. B. Bowman—22. 

Nays—116. 

G. Peck offered the following substitute for the original dec- 
Jaration. 

4. The report of the committee of nine, commonly called the 


The decision was 


Plan of Separation, adopted by the General Conference at its | 


session in 1844, having, in its results, practically contravened 
the above named principles ; and having been dependent upon 
conditions which have not been fulfilled, it is hereby declared 
that said Plan is, and has been, null and void. 


G. Peck, in support of the substitute, said, he moved the 


substitute, not because he felt disposed to relinquish any princi | 


ple contained in the original declaration, bat because he de- 
sived to harmonize the views of the Conference as far as possi- 
ble. The substitute speaks of the failure of the essential con- 
ditions of the so-called Plan of Separation, but it differs 
fron the original in that 
tions. Every one is left to supply such as he thinks good and 
valid, and to leave the rest. If he believes the said Plan to be 
dependent for its validity upon any conditions which have not 
been met, he can vote for the substitute ; but if he denies all 
conditions in connection with it, why, thea, while this por- 
tion of the substitute remains, he will not be able to give it 
favor. 

But the substitute, like the original declaration, being de- 


signe! todeclare the Plan a nullity, the speaker would take the,| 


oppertunity to give his views upon that instrument. It was de- 
signed as @ restoring measure—to settle terms of amity between 
‘the Methodist Episcopal Chorch aud the anticipated “ distinet 
ecclesiastical connection” of the Souwh. The Plan provides 
as if the division were history. The Southern delegates, in 
the General Conference of 1844, asserted that the state of things 
in the slaveholding States, which would result from the action 
of that body in the case of Bishop Andrew, would be inconsis- 
tent with the success of the ministry among them, should they 
remaiff ander the jurisdiction of the General Conference. Their 
strong, and apparently candid representations, were received 
for truth. The Conference reposed fullconfidence in the hon- 
esty and discretion of the Southern delegates They really 
supposed that the crisis had arrived when the Southern minis- 
try would be forced away from their wonted associations, and 
he compelled to form an independent ecclesiastical organization. 
The event was considered as certain, or at least highly proba 
ble that nothing, except such a provision for settling a plan, 
could avert the mischief, and whether that would was doubtful. 
Under these circumstances the plan was enacted. It did not 
divile the church, nor produce its division, It merely provided 
a mode of settling the relations of the parties when the contin- 
gency of division should arise. If it could be said to have 
promded the Southern movement, it was only incidentally that it 
did #9, namely, by affording the remedy while the evil was in 
the future ; in this way the Plan may have encouraged the sep- 
aration of the South. “The error of the General Couference 
was in providing a remedy in advance for a hypothetical case. 


it does not specify those condi- | 


. 


Had the separation occurred, as was predicted, by the Southern 
delegates, then the action of the General Conference, in pro- 
ren, ee ro would have been right, and the speaker would 
have beea here to-day to vindicate it. But the necessity did 
not arise,and it is now evident that the article was prema- 
ture. 

The speaker was one of the majority in the vote when the 
famous report of the committee of nine was adopted. He ac- 
knowledges this without the least sense of self-degradation or 
| humiliation. In confessing that act wrong, he only acknowl- 
edges himself wiser now than he was four years ago. If the 
noble minority refused assent in the vote because they had a 
farther insight into the principles and motives of the Plan than 
| the majority had, then certainly they are worthy of the highest 





eulogies which they have received from several speakers, and 

we of the poor unfortunate majority may appropriately take our 

| place at their feet. How all this is, it would be inexcusable pre- 

| sumption to undertake now to decide. But certain it is, that 

they are a most fortunate class of men, and for one, the speak- 
er would deprive them of none of their well earned laurels. 

Now it is seen that the Plan separates thousands from the 





privileges of the Methodist Episcopal Church without their | 
| consent. Strange as it may now appear, it is neverthelees true, | 
| that this was not anticipated by those of the North who favored | 
the Plan. The idea was that the people—the indignant people 
—woull go off nearly or quite in a mass, and that the small | 
minorities who might be scattered here and there along the bor- | 
| der, when practicable, might remove their relation to some so- 
| ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and when this could 
| not be done, we should be compelled by the great law of necessi- 
ty to leave them to shift for themselves as they might—it would | 
be a matter of regret, but would belong to the category of cases | 
| for which there is no remedy. 
| It is said that the Plan left our Southern brethren to judge for 
| themselves of the necessity of the separation, and this is not 
| tobe denied. But though they were left to judge of the neces- 
| sity, this certainly does not preclude the propriety of our look- 
ing into the grounds of that judgment. The Conferencey bas a 
right now to inquire whether the necessity for separation arose 
| from the action of the General Conference or was produced 
| either in whole or in part,by the Southern delegates themselves. 
| And, should the facts warrant the conclusion that the latter was 
the fact, it would be duty of this Confereace to pronounce a sol- 
| ema judgment upon the case. 

The Southern delegates did not wait to see the results of the 
|}action of the General Conference in ’44, but judging that 
| the necessity had already come, touk action which was naturally 

calculated to produce it, and proceeded to act upon it before 
they left the city of New York. On the 11th of June, the day 
after the adjournment of the Conference, the fifty-one Southern 
| delegates met in convention, and issued a manifesto ‘ to the 
| ministers and members of the M. E. Church in the slavehold- 
ing States and territories,’ which was calculated, if it was | 
not designed to produce alarm ani dissaffection at the South. | 
| In this communication, the late delegates declare ‘ that they | 
| regard a separation at no distant day as inevitable,” and call | 
| for immediate action on the partof the ‘* ministers and mem- 
| bers”? whom they address. They ask emphatically, Shall 
that which, inall moral likelihood, must take place soon, be at- 
| tempted now, or are there reasons why it should be postponed ?”” 
| And here the plan for the Louisville Conference was ma- 
| tured, and sent to the South. Was this waiting to see what 
would be the state of feeling at the South, as they had most 
positively assurred us they woulddo ; or was it pur suing a 
course directly calculated to produce and hasten on the emergen- 
cy which they professed so much to dread ? Had the General 
| Conference grounds for anticipating any such measures? Did 
not the Southern delegates often declare most explicitly, that 
they would go home and try to quiet the people, and hold them 
in connection with the M. E. Church, if possible ? 
; And then, the speaker continued, look at the measures pur- 
| sued in the South by these late delegates, when they returned 
|home. Their manifesto had reached its destination, and done 
its work, and was now to be followed up with more direct per- 
| sonal efforts. A specimen of the mode of proceeding has been 
| given by my friend and colleague, Bro. Curry. A multitude of 
cases of the same character might be referred to, which clearly 
prove that ‘* the state of things ”’ anticipated by the Southern 
delegates, was, to a great extent, manufactured by themselves— 
that it was not a direct result of the action in the case of Bish- 
op Andrew, but of the letters, speeches and personal influence 
| of these same fifty-one delegates, who had been so deeply con- 
| cerned lest the necessity should accrue. Now, one of the con- | 
ditions of this plan was the occurrence of a necessity of separ- | 
ation, arising out of the action of the General Conference, and 
| the whole history proves that if such a necessity existed at all, 
it did not result from that action, but was, toa great extent, 
brought about by these delegates themselves. | And for this, if 
for no other reason, this General Conference has a right to de- 
clare the Plan a nullity. 

The speaker next proceeded to the consideration of that part 
of the report of the committee of nine which proposed the 
change of the sixth restrictive rule of the Discipline. And he 
urged that the change proposed, by the constitutional vote of 
three fourths of the Annual Conferences, was necessary to the 
completion of the Plan. The Plan ia composed of two parts ; 
|} one relates to a territorial line, and the other to the removal | 
| of the restriction upon the General Conference, in relation to 

the proceeds of the Book Concern, and the division of the 
property. But these parts are mutually dependent on each 
jother. That part which relates to the property of the Book 
Concern and Chartered Fun is necessary to that part which 
provides for a division of the territory and a boundary line, and 
vice versa. The plan is a unit, and cannot be separated with- 
joutdestruction. You may separate a human body, but neither 
part would be the man. | 
| ‘The great object of this plan, continued the speaker, was | 
the settlement of amity and concord, but surely the meagre 
| portion of it which would be left. after removing all which re- 
| lates to the Property Question would be wholly incompetent. to | 
| answer such a purpose. Without this portion of the Plan it| 
would not be considered by our brethrea as a peace measure. 
| Afier these general remarks the speaker proceeded to offer sev- 
| eral specific reasons why he considered the Plan incomplete ia 
| consequence of the failure to obtain the constitutional majority 
| for the alteration of the sixth restrictive rule. 











1. The great design of the Plan, as a peace measure, could 
not be accomplished without it. The Plan consists of ten sec- 
| tions, and eight of them relate to the Property Question. Who 
| would have thought of a pacification by meaus of the first two 
| sections of this Plan alone ? 
| 2. ‘The Plan would not have been received in 1844, by the 
Southern delegates, as a peace measure, without the eight sec- 
tions which provide for a division of the property. 

3. Nor is there the slighest probability that the Chureh South | 
would now accept that peace measure if their claim upon the | 
property should be denied. 

4. The Souchern Delegates in ’44 considered the passage of | 
the constitutional vote inthe Annual Conferences essential to 
the valitity of the Plan. The speaker then read from the | 
manifesto of the Southern Delegates, as found in the history of | 
the M. E. Charech,S. uth, the following: ** And shoulda i- | 
lar spirit be extobited by the Annual Conferences in the North, 
when submitted by them, as provided for inthe Plan itself, there 
will remain no legal impediment to its peaceful consummia- | 
tion.” 





Now, continued the speaker, this language plainly implies | 
that there would be a * legal impediment”? to the ** peaceful | 
consummation”? of what the Southern Delegates considered the | 
objects and purposes of the * plan,’’ until it should pass in the | 
**Annual Conterences.”?” The same view of the subject was | 
taken by Dr. now Bishop Paine, the chairman of * the com- 
| mittee of nine,’? as may be seen in the debates. 
| For these reasons, the speaker considered the failure of the 
| constitutional change by the Annual Conferences to be of itself, 
| sufficient reason why the General Conference should pronounce 
| the so-called Plan a nullity. 

The speaker next proceeded to urge, that the boundary line 





| 
| 
| 


| defined in the so-called Plan of Separation had been infracted 


| by the M. E. Church, South. The said line had been so con- 
strued by the authority of the M. E. Church, South, as to ren- 
der ita nullity. They have made the line a movable one. Ac- | 
cording to this construction, the Church South may move it 

| North, and overrun the entire territory of the M. E. Church. 

| Noone thought of this construction of the Plan when it was 
under consideration. This was an after thought. 

What, sir, said the speaker, a peace measure which must 
| from the nature of the case, be an apple of discord thrown | 
| among our societies. Now was peace to be established between | 

the M. E. Church, and the Southern organization by means of | 
a territorial line, which one party would have the right to re- | 
move into the territory of the other. And the Church South 
| has practised upon this construction to the great detriment of | 
| the societies of the M. E. Church, on what is called the border. | 
| They have taken away our churches and have disturbed the 
| peace and order of that portion of our Zion. Upon this sub- 
ject the committee on the State of the Church is in possession 
| of the most ample documents, which will soon be presented to 
the Conference in the form of a distinct report upon the sub- 
| ject. These infractions of the line, which the Plan proviges 
| for, do furnish a sufficient reason why we should refuse to be 
governed any longer by that line. It has been doubted by some | 
whether this Conterence has a right to declare the line annulled 
without the consent of the other party interested. And a letter 
| from our distinguished statesman and jurist, Judge MeLean, | 
| has been read by Bro. Collins, in which it is said that it is not 
competent for one party to dissolve a contract without the con- 
sent of the other. This is doubtless a true construction of the | 
| doctrine of ordinary cootracts. But the judge at the same time | 
admits that if the report of the committee of nine was uncon- | 
| stitutional, the General Conference bas the right to declare it 
}null and void. He also allows that in cases of revolution in | 
bodies politic, there can be no constitutional provision for a | 
remedy. For such cases recourse must be had to the great 
principles of natural right. 

Now, continued the speaker, we have here the precise ground 
upon which the action of the last General Conference, had the 
necessity for such action really arisen, would stand vindicated 
| before the world, ‘the great laws of self preservation require | 
that, where disruptions of bodies or associations transpire, such 
healing measures as are suggested by high moral considerations | 
should be resorted to—these considerations lying back of all 
| constitutional provisions.” 
| But the speaker would return to the infractions of the said 

boundary line. The boundary having been provided for in the 
| Plan ought to have been sacredly observed by the parties until it 

should be formally abrogated, or pronounced a nullity. This 
| line was asked as a peace measure, and, of course, must be 
| sacredly observed, or it could answer no such purpose, but 
would be absolutely worse than nothing. We might better have | 
broken apart violently and rushed against each other upon the 
border than to have a pretended line which would be wholly at 
the disposal of one of the parties. 

The speaker insisted that making the line moveable was 
practically annihilating it. And as the Church South had com- 
menced removing their Northern boundary farther North, and 
claimed the right to continue the removal indefinitely, there in 
fact is no line. It was practically nullified by the Church 
South, and there really remained nothing to abolish. And he 
thought, under all these circumstances, there had been a good 
deal of powder wasted on this said line. Go where it was and 
it is not there. 

The speaker had not been premature in the formation of his 
present opinions with regard to this celebrated plan. He had 
clung to it as a peace measure, notwithstanding the course pur- 
sued by our Southern brethern while many of its original friends 
had abandoned it altogether. But when he was obliged to be- 
heve that it constituted no protection to our Southern border— 
that the M. E. Church South would only adhere to it when 
their convenience served, he gave it up, and determined to de- 
fend it no longer. He regretted to be obliged te say that the 
course of the Church South upon the border has been strangely 
unfortunate, if they had really been trying to practice upon the 
plan as a peace measure. 

That the Church South has practically nullified the line, which 
was an essential condition of the Plan, gives to this General 
Conference the undoub ed right to declare it null and void, 








This Plan is not subject to the laws of ordinary contracts, even 


on the construction given it by our Southern brethren, They 
call ita * deed of separation” —a “ treaty,”’ entered into by 
“high contracting parties.”” Now, admitting this construction 
of the instrument, this General Conference has a right to de- 
clare it null and void, if the Church South has infracted its pro- 
visions. The law which governs treaties, according to Chan- 
cellor Kent, is, that when the conditions are infracted by one 
party, it is the right of the other party to choose between pa- 
tiently suffering the injury and dissolving the treaty. In this 
case the aggrieved party is the sole judge of the fact of the in- 
fraction and of the necessity of breaking up peaceable relations. 
The authority will probably be read, by a brother who has it in 
his hand, before this discussion closes. 

The Plan, continued the speaker, may have been a nullity 
from the beginning, in consequence of its being unconstitutional. 
Or it may have been nullified by the failure of some of its essential 
conditions ; but in either case the right to declare it so belongs 
only to this General Conference, so far as the M. E. Church is 
concerned. Consequently our Bishops have done right in ad- 
hering to this famous plan—the strong objection to its constitu- 
tionality and the failure of its essential conditions notwithstand- 
ing. So that the course taken by our Bishops in relation to 
this plan is truly praiseworthy, whatever this body may deter- 
mine with regard to it. 


[The speaker having exhausted the time allowed him by 
the rule, voluntarily took his seat without asking an extension. 
He was followed by his brother, Dr. J. T. Peck, whose speech 
we shall give next week.] 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pittsburg, May 25. 
THE PLAN. 


We have had the Plan of Separation under review all day, 
and some very hard things have been said. Slavery has had 
some of the hardest thrusts ever given it in the General Con- 
ference. The article of Ziuon’s Herald which the border mem- 
bers tried so unavailingly to criticise, has been entirely eclipsed 


about his pulpit performances—it would be wonderful were it 
otherwise, after his theatrical education—but he is really a 
most solid, sensible looking, good natured, moderate minded, 
Christian gentleman. He is tall and corpulent, with a face 
expressive of benevolence and repose. His style of preaching 
is quite the antipodes of that Maffitism or Bascomism which 
has obtained so much among us. It is simple, practical, and 
evangelical. Mr. Parsons was awakened unto God on this 
wise: While passing through this city some years since, after 
the recent death of one of his family, be paused over the Sab- 
bath and attended, in the morning, one of the Presbyterian 
churches. It was announced that in the afternuon the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper would be administered ; Christians 
were invited to attend and partake of it, and others to witness 
the solemnities. He was suffering under anguish of spirit, and 
resorted to the temple again in the afternoon as the most appro- 
priate place for his relief. The assembly was not large, as 
there was no sermon ; he was the only one present in the pews 
on the left aisle of the church. As he sat there in comparative 
| solitude, his thoughts were painfully active ; the devout pressed 
| to the altar, but he was left behind ; the inquiry pressed upon 
| him whether he should at last be separated from them, and cast 
off on the left hand of the Judge of the quick and dead ; he 
went away an awakened man, and afterwards being converted 
to God, entered the Methodist ministry. He preached here last 
Sabbath in that very church, and at the conclusion of the ser- 
mon related the fact as of a third person ; but when he pointed 
to the pew where he had sat, referred to the pastor in the pulpit 
as the one who ministered that day at the altar, and himself as 
the young man awakened, the sensation in the audience was 
thrilling ; there was an instantaneous outburst of feeling and 
tears, and the good pastor, who had never heard of the cir- 
cumstance before, rose and expressed his emotions. Mr. Par- 
sons’s sermon was universally considered one of the best yet 
delivered here. He is the pastor of the M. E. Church, South, 
in Cincinnati. TI heartily wish he were in a better position. 





PLAN OF SEPARATION ABOLISHED. 


This afternoon (for we have got to afternoon sessions) the 





by the warm, or (as doubtless all squeamish conservatives will 
say) the imprudent speeches of Messrs. Finley, Cartwright, | 
Curry, &c., on slavery ; the latter especially was as hot-headed | 
as a flaming “ incendiary.”” He gave no quarter, and boldly | 
avowed that he voted on the fraternization measure, from this | 
view of the subject—a sentiment as common here now as Zion’s 
Herald declared it to be. Indeed the matter was too obvious to 
be successfully questioned here ; the manner in which the Con- 
ference put aside the attempt to question it, was quite indica- 
tive of the sense of the body. 

Bros. Porter, Peck, (both of the brothers) and several others, 
have assumed that the ‘* Plan” is null and void, by reason of 
its infractions by the South ; others have asserted its nullity 
from its original constitutional defects ; all parties, however, 
seem to agree that null it is, and null it ought to be declared. 
An attempt has been made by the Baltimore brethren, to refer 
the matter to commissioners, with powers to adjust all violations, | 





and to effect an arrangement by which all persons North or | 
South, may pertain to either church, as they may choose. But | 
it failed, as a useless temporizing which must prove impracti- 
cable. 

A letter from Judge McLean has been read in the course of | 
the debate, by J. A. Collins. The Judge asserts the Plan to 
be unconstitutional and revolutionary, but having been adopt- | 
ed in good faith, he says its obligation must depend upon abstract 
justice as expressed in the laws of nations. 


The moral con- | 
siderations which should enforce or weaken this obligation he 
declines to examine, considering that such matters can better be 
determined by the parties concerned. Now the moral reasons 
against the maintaining of the Plan are most numerous and de- 
cisive—they have been amply discussed, and will doubtless re- | 
sult in the nullification of the Plan. 


Pittsburg, May 26. 
TEMPERANCE. 

This morning another important measure was adopted, viz : 
the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s Rule on Temperance. Some 
twenty years of effort has been expended to bring about this 
result. The subject has been before all the Annual Conferences, 
and their votes as reported have been most preponderating in 
favor of Temperance. 
ness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, 
unless in cases of extreme necessity.”?” Some powerful tem- 
perance speeches have been made before the Conference. 
article, you perceive, says nothing about the manufacturer of 
spirituous liquors, but it was considered that “ selling? them 
applied to the manufacturer ; for of course, no one will mann- 
fucture them but for the purpose of selling them. T am in- 
formed that in some sections of our church the restoration of 
this Rule will be of no little practical value. Certainly at 
this time of day a Methodist ram dealer or rum drinker is an 
intolerable nuisance, and the quicker the church is rid of all 
such, the better fur us and the world. Thank God then fur this 
step forward ! 

HEALTH OF MEMBERS. 


Some time since I wrote you that many of us had been con- | 


siderably indisposed by the change of climate and water. | 


If 


these causes have been overcome, still the exciting and wear- | 


ing business of the session has by this time begun to affect | 


visibly the delegates. They look exhausted and meagre. Sev- | 


eral have been confined with illness at their lodgings. Bishop 
Bros. Bonney and Bridge 
have felt themselves compelled to return home. 


Hedding has been among these. 
hoping to get through in about half a week, but there is no cet- 
SOUTHERN VISITORS. 

We have had several of the men of mark belonging to the 
M. E. Church, South, here. Among them is Bishop Soule. 
He stops with us at the St. Charles, where we are favored with 
his company daily. I say we, for you must bear in mind that we 


tainty of it. | 
| 


constitute quite a Methodist circle there, as we have comprised 
besides Dr. Dixon and Bishop Soule, the two principal Book 
Agents of Cincinnati and New York, (brothers Swormstedt 
and Lane) brothers Sargeant, of New England, and Brown of 
New Jersey Conference, together with your humble servant and 
his better half ; our amiable hostess has resigned to us her 
own private parlor where we meet daily, and where brethren of 
the Conference, as well as others from all parts of the church, 
join our evening re-unions. Among the latter we have had 
often brothers Tefft, of the Repository ; Blumenthal, of Car- 
lisle College ; Hatcher, Bible Agent, of Tennessee ; Gaddis, 
Agent of the Female College, of Ohio Conference 
Editor of Richmond Advocate ; Early, Southern Book Agent ; 
&e., &c. One of our frequent and most welcome guests is a cer- 
tain genuine yankee,by the name of Mark Trafton, who has saved 
many a delegate from profound hypochondria, and who while he 
has had sense enough (a rare trait here) to ** keep his tongue ”’ 
in the Conference, diffuses every where else, a spirit of out- 
right defiance against all succumbing to the tediousness of the 
session. 

Bishop Soule mingles without restraint in our circle, and com- 
municates freely his views on the questions of interest here. 
Of course I cannot transgress the proprieties of this correspond- 
ence by discussing his opinions. I will say, however, that the 
veteran itinerant shows no diminution of his old attachment 
to New England; he is in excellent spirits, bnt has been subject 
to frequent illness while here. He is geting into the ‘ sere 
leaf” of life, but shows it chiefly by that most amiable, and, as 
I think providentially appointed accompaniment of age, 
communicativeness—or if you will have me out with the common 
name of it, garrulonsness. I love a talkative old man, and 
Providence seems to have provided that when the task of life 
is about through, the faithful laborer shall have a little leisure 
for rest, in which he may instruct others and recreate himself, 
by “ shoulderiug his crutch and showing hoav fields were fought 
and won,” in other days. 

Now I protest that my brother editor of Richmond must not 
squint as he reads the above, for it means no evil whatsoever. 
And now let us squint a litt'e at this same editor, Lee, for he 


comes under our * heading.”? You must know then that he isa 
hearty hater of yankee abolitionism, and some other yankee 


isms ; that he is the wight whom Dr. Bond has thrashed inces- 


santly and without mercy, and who has thrashed his thrasher | 


with equal if not surpassing determination ; that he has as 


much skill in the use of ** brickbat ” 


words as any other editor 
in the United States, and that he is about as accomplished, 
courteous a gentleman in social life as he is a Cossack at the 
press. I hope he will not be provoked to give a proof of what 
I say, through spite of it. He is withal a fine scholarly looking 
man, and it dues seem (as I have taken the liberty to tell him) 
a shame that a certain fallen being sheuld take the liberty of 
He 
is the nephew of our old founder Jesse Lee, and has just issued 
a fine looking volume on the life and times of his uncle. 

Dr. Bascom is alsu here. He seldom appears abroad or in 
the Conference. He preached last Sabbath twice, but not in 


our churches. 


being so often at his elbow when he writes bis editorials. 


I suppose that any criticism of mine on his pul- 
pit style would appear invidious, and the result perhaps of local 
prejudice. I must therefore forbear ; remarking only, that if 
ever I tried hard to appreciate any man, and to appreciate him 
favorably, T have so tried to treat Mr. Bascom, but at last give 
up in utter despair. 

Mr. Parsons has been with us occasionally at the St. Charles. 
He is a famous man in all the West, having been eminent once, 
J learn, as an actor. 
pression that Mr. Parsons was one of Mr. Maflit’s converts, 
and addicted to theatrical airs in the pulpit—in fine, that there 
was something not very substantial about his character or tal- 
ents ; but I make confession to all his friends that I was most 
egregiously mistaken. ‘There may be something theatrical 


Ihad by some means received an im- 


The | 


| 


We are all | 


; Lee, | 


noted Plan of Separation was abolished. 
it null and void, was 134 yeas, 9 nays. There were several 
negatives on some declarations contained in the act of abolition, 
but these declarations are not essential to the main point. Thus 
then falls this mischievous barrier ; the field of the whole land 
is laid open to both parties, the suppressed rights of our mem- 
bers South—some three thousands of whom have signed peti- 
tions to us for redress—are restored, and the polity of the 
church stands vindicated from the reproach of a high violation. 
There will doubtless some disturbances result on the border 
from this measure, but I verily believe that in not many months 


The vote declaring 


| it will allay agitations, by taking away a restraint which was 


felt to be a provocation, and by throwing the contending parties 
on their Christian honor and the support of the public opinion. 
This hope may be vain ; but if even it so be, and strifes ensue, 
they cannot be much worse than those which have already re- 


| sulted from the infractions of the boundary by the South, and 


they cannot be at any rate balanced against the inherent wrong 
of the Plan of Separation. 


Pittsburg, May 29. 
PROPERTY QUESTION. 

Another important act has been adopted to-day—the ‘* Prop- 
erty Question”’ has been disposed of ; a series of propositions 
respecting it have been ‘ carried’? by large majorities, except 
the first article, the majority for which was but four or five, I 
‘think. I consider it a hazardous measure, as it will allow the 
| Book Agents, sustained merely by the opinions of lawyers, to 
| proceed with an arbitration. But few New England men voted 

for it. Any Annual Conference could put an injunction on such 
On the other articles New 
By 


looking at these propositions, you will observe that all but the 


a proceeding, and thus confound it. 


England scattered; mostly, however, voting against them. 


first are quite unexceptionable; and it ought to be borne in 

mind that every Christian-like effort to adjust this great difficul- 
| ty, will be so much moral vantage ground tous. We have dealt 
‘two powerful blows against the South in our action on ‘ Fra- 
On the Proper 
ty Question we have nothing to fear from a reference of it to 
| the Annual Conferences or to a court of law, as a legal arbitra- 


| ternization ”? and the ** Plan of Separation.” 


tion after a prosecution has begun. 


Wesley’s Rule prohibits‘ Drunken- | 


| BUSINESS. 

| We are now through with the great matters before us—the 
| Southern Questions. IT express but the common opinion here, 
that the proceedings thus far, and especially on those critical 
subjects, have been characterized by universal and wnexpected 
good temper. Majorities have been large, minorities good 
humored ; no rancor has broken out, no attempts at proscrip- 
tion for opinions—albeit you must make a slight exception for 


the article of Zion’s Herald—that attempt at proscription was 


| however a signal failure, and has had a very satisfactory re-ac- 


tion, Father Finley redeemed himself fully by his thoroughgo- 
ing anti-slavery speech, and by personal explanations to the edi- 
tor. God bless the good old man! I think L can say without 
qualification, that the M. E, Church may be considered as now 
consolidated into unity on the question of slavery. It stands 
now ona prudent and substantial anti-slavery basis, and can 
there sympathize with the spirit of the age on that momentous 


} 


subject. The doom of slavery is sealed by the decree of God, 


and the sentence of the world. It is a significant indication 
| that American Methodism is leading the van of the American 


The bell of 


destiny is ringing the Knell of oppression through all the firma- 


| churches in the movement towards its overthrow. 


| ment, and all nations, kindreds, tongues and people, are begin- 


ning to shout to the sound. Amen and Amen. 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 


Ihave given you “ Charcoal Sketches” of several person- 


ages here; let us glance at a few others. One of the most 


| prominent men here is Dr. Durbin; he ranks at the head of 
our ministry in the Middle States. Asa preacher he is quite 
| peculiar, if not original. His voice is feeble and drawling, and 
many amusing anecdotes are told of fastidious critics, who, hav- 
ing gone to hear him with high expectations, have retired with 


disappointment before he had ** got under way.” 


His style is 
| simple and perspicuous; his thoughts novel, and often verge 
into questionable speculatious—it is indeed affirmed by some, 
that he aims at unusual hazards of opinion as a means of ex- 
citing interest. Dr. Durbin is a slight man, with a small head, 
| nonplussing all phrenologists, and features expressive of, it is 
| hard to say what. At any rate, we pronounce Dr. Durbina 
I have heard 


| him often, and confess T should be delighted to hear him much 


poser for all physiognomists and phrenologists. 
|oftener. He is one of the most entertaining speakers I have 
| ever heard, and frequently produces thrilling effect. It is said 
he also fails often. 

President Simpson is a very popular preacher in the West, 
but, like Dr. Durbin, his personal appearance is altogether 
“«« dumbfumbling,”’ as they say here. His forehead ig depressed 
and contracted, and very unhandsomely obscured by shaggy 


locks. 


certain sort of Indian breadth, which gives a triangular outline 


His eves are small and keen; his cheek bones have a 


to his entire head. He stoops slightly. Dr. Simpson is appa- 


rently a very modest man. He seldom speaks in the Confer- 
ence, and always with direct pertinency. He is the author of 
the declarations which abolished the Plan of Separation, though 
| you must bear in mind that they were thoroughly tinkered by 
| the committee, and hence their awkward form at first. 





I have 
IT should think his 
chief trait there is strength of thought, without much ornament 


heard Dr. Simpson but once in the pulpit. 


| either of style or manner. 
One of the most interesting men here (to myself at least) is 
President Tomlinson. He is a very scholarly looking man, 
| with a head of large volume, bright mild eyes, and features ex- 
pressive of much refinement and moral feeling. Dr. Tomlin- 
| son sits in about the middle of the house; he seldom speaks, 
and never without immediately commanding attention and re- 
i spect. He is evidently a very modest man. There is a digni- 
| ty and propriety, as well as practical prudence about his re- 
| marks, which give them great authority. 


Withal, he is a 
| brave, decided, anti-slavery man, though a Kentuckian, and 
| has done good battle for our cause about the border; he has 
held an important post for us in Kentucky with determined 
energy. Ihave become acquainted with Dr. Tomlinson but 
partially, vet no man here has produced a finer impression of 
himself on my mind. 

Dr. Akers is a strong man in the West; he is tall, bends 
slightly, is somewhat bald headed, and presents a good intel- 
lectual brow. Dr. Akers is a mature, prudent man; he says 
little, but says that strongly. He has done good service for 
the church on the Western border. | He would probably be the 
successful Western candidate for the Episcopacy were another 
Bishop called for. 

Dr. Thompson is a small, bilious looking man, with a very 
fine intellectual head. He is exceedingly modeat ; I know not 
that he las uttered one word in the Conference. Such “ quiet- 
ists” have become a class here, and I need not assure you they 
are recognized as the highest class. I have not heard Dr. 
Thompeon preach, but hear that he is considered a superior 
pulpit speaker. I have been with him somewhat in social 
interviews, and have learned to esteem him highly. He is an 
Englishman by birth, has been extensively known as editor of 
the Ladies’ Repository, and is very popular at present as Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Charles Flliott ia a tall, stoutly built Irishman. His 
head is almost perfectly white, and is characterized by very 
prominent and elevated developments. The countenance of the 
Doctor is full of Irish good humor, and it is truthful in this re- 
spect. He is a very sociable companion, abounds in good hu- 
mored, pithy sayings and learned saws, and withal maintains a 








cheerful tone of pious feeling. He retains much of his old 
Trish brogue, and at first it is puzzling to a stranger to under- 
standhim. He is afflicted by a nervous affection of the head, 
which occasions almost incessant twitching of the muscles of 
the face ; the integuments about the eyes and forehead are es- 
pecially active. Of course the good Doctor presents a rather 
odd spectacle at times, especially when something unusually in- 
teresting excites him. He has sometimes had amusing ren- 
contres through this affection. At one time, while passing over 
the river here, in a ferry boat, there happened to be at the other 
end of the boat an unfortunate wight who was afflicted in the 
same manner. ‘They mutually suspected that each was ‘ mak- 
ing faces ”’ at the other. The good humored Irish Doctor could 
stand easily this sort of feature fire, but his fellow passenger 
took it in “ high dudgeon,”’ and rising up, threatened to throw 
the Doctor overboard ; the Doctor is a redoubtable man ; he 
challenged his twitching-faced opponent, but also demanded the 
reason of his sudden wrath ; an explanation of course ensued, 
and the parties shook hands, and continued to twitch away as 
much as before. The Doctor is considered very learned. His 
work on Popery is a standard. 


Yours, &c., A. STEVENS. 








GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


We fill the paper this week with these proceedings, and have 
yet columns on hand. 





It will be perceived by reference to Br. Stevens’s correspond- 
ence that the ‘* Plan of Division”? has been by a nearly unani- 
mous vote declared null and void. 

The Property Question was acted on on Monday of last week. 
The following are the Resolutions referred to in the correspond- 
ence as having been adopted :— 


1. Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual Confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Confer- 
ence assembled, That we hereby authorize the Book Agents at 
New York and at Cincinnati to offer to submit said claims to 
the decision of disinterested arbiters ; provided, that if said 
Agents, on the advice of eminent legal counsel, shall be satisfied 
that when clothed with all the authority which the General Con- 
ference can confer, their corporate powers will not warrant them 
to submit said claims to arbitration, this resvlution shall not be 
binding on them. 

2. Resolved, That should the Agents find, upon taking such 
legal counsel, that they have not the power to submit the case to 
a voluntary arbitration, and should a suit at law be commenced 
by the commissioners of the M. E. Church, South, said Agents 
are hereby authorized then and in that case to tender to said 
commissioners an adjustment of their preferred claims by a 
legal arbitration, under the authority of the court. 

3. Resolved, ‘That should the Agents find that they are not 
authorized to tender a voluntary arbitration, and should no suit 
be commenced by the commissioners aforesaid, then and in that 
case, the General Conference, being exceedingly desirous of 
effecting an amicable settlement of said claim, recommend to 
the Annual Conferences so far to suspend the sixth “ restrictive 
article ” of the Discipline, asto authorize our Book Agents at 
New York and Cincinnati to submit said claim to arbitration. 

4. Resolved, That in the occurrence of the above specified 
contingencies, the Bishops are requested to lay the foregoing 
resolutions before the several Annual Conferences for their con- 
currence. 


The elections took place on Tuesday. 
lows :— 

Rev. Abel Stevens, Editor of Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal. 

Rev. John McClintock, Editor of Quarterly Review, and 
Books of the General Catalogue. 

Rev. M. Simpson, E litor of Western Christian Advocate. 

Rev. B. F. Tefft, Elitor of Ladies’ Repository. 

Rev. Wm. Hunter, Editor of Pittsburg Advocate. 

Rev. Wm. Hosmer, E litor of Northern Christian Advocate. 

Rev. D. P. Kidder, Editor of Sunday School Advocate, and 
8. S. Books. 

Rev. Geo. Lane, first Book Agent ; Rev. Levi Scott, sec- 
ond do. 


They resulted as fol- 


Rev. L. Swormstedt, first Book Agent at Cincinnati ; Rev. 
J. H. Power, second do. 
Rev. Chas. Pitman, Missionary Secretary. 


hG- We learn by a telegraphic despatch from Pittsburg, 
dated Friday, that Br. Stevens has declined the appointment to 
New York. 
readers, though we opine it will be a serious loas to the ¢* great 
official.”’ 


Nothing said about adjournment, though we think it must 


This will undoubtedly be highly gratifying to our 
Who has been elected in his place has not transpired. 


have taken place on Friday or Saturday. 





SG Ser Last Pace for important matter relating to the 
German Missions. 





Hon. Hannrpat HAmuin has been chosen U. 8. Senator 
by the Legislature of Maine. 





Mr. Cass has resigned his seat in the U. S. Senate. 





Tue Boston ANNIVERSARIES passed off last week with 


great interest. We hupe to give particulars hereafter. 





MeExico.—Intelligence has reached New Orleans that the 
Treaty was adopted by the Mexican Congress, at Queretaro, 
17th May. The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes, June 3 :—** A courier has just arrived express 
from Mexico in fourteen days, with the startling intelligence 
that a revolution had been effected at Queretaro, with Paredes 
at its head, and that the Treaty is of course repudiated. The 
Mexicans are flying to arms, and a renewal of war is inevita- 
ble.” Neither of these items is, however, considered wholly 
reliable. 


Stitt Later.—A despatch received at Washington, con- 
taining extracts from the New Orleans Delta, confirms the 
peace news already received. Orders had been issued calling 
in the outposts ; and our troops were expected to start for the 
coast between the Ist and 15th of June. Gen. Persifer Smith 
had been appointed Superintendent of the embarkation. The 
Union publishes a confirmation of the ratification. Gen. 
Worth’s division, it is reported, will be ordered to California. 





Forei6x.—News has been received the past week of ano- 
ther attempt at revolution in Paris, by the extreme radicals. 
The demonstration was, however, soon put down by the Na- 
tional Guard, and a large number of the leaders in the revolt 
imprisoned. The aflair had tended to strengthen still more the 
Government. 





MRS. HORTON’S LETTERS. 


Bro. Ranv :—As [I intend the publication of a memoir of 
my dear departed wife, who was the companion of my joys and 
sorrows and labors, in the M. E. Church, for more than 22 
years, will you grant me the favor to say through the medlum 
of the Herald to any who may have any writings of hers, 
whether letters or otherwise, in their possession, that by grant- 
ing me the perusal of them, they will do me a kindness, and 
perhaps a favor to the world. if desired, they can be returned 
after I have used them. They can be directed to me at East 
Boston, or to the care of Edward F. Horton, 89 State Street, 
Boston. J. Horton. 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED. 

W. A. Braman—C. B. Tippett—E. Scott—J. Hayes—J. Eastman 
—J.L Hanaford—L. B. Clark—N_ E. Cobleigh, (will correct the 
mistake in next week’s acknowledgments—C. Baker—J. M. Wor- 
cester—L. H. Gordon (J. B. R. is credited $4, to June 1, 7°48.) 














NOTICES. 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS, 
Rev. J. Paulson, Concord, N. H. 
Rev. E. Scott, Epping, N. H. 











WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


PROGRAMME OF THE EXERCISES DURING 
TIONS 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
EXHIBITIONS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 

Monday, June 26, Examination of Classes, commencing at 2 P. M. 

Tuesday, June 27, Examination of Classes, commencing at 8 AM. 

Ladies’ Exhibition, Tuesday, June 27, at 2 o’cluck P. M. 

Wednesday, June “8th, Examination of Classes, at 8 A. M. 

Gentlemen’s Exhibition, Wednesday, June 28, at 2 P. M. 

Oration before one of the Gentlemen’s Literary Societies, Tues- 
day evening, June 27. . 

Oration and Poem before the other Gentfemen’s Literary Socie- 
ties, Wednesday evening, June 28, 

Oration befure the Alumni of the Academy, Thursday June 29th, 
at 10 A. M. 

ublic Dinner for the Alumni, Thursday, June 29, at 20’clock P. M. 

The following persons are the Orators and Poets for the occasion, 
viz. 

A.C. Smith, of Union College, Orator for the Young Men’s Club 
and Lyceum. J : 

Wm §. Studley, of the Wesleyan University, Poct for the same 
Society. 

N. J. Burton, of Wesleyan 
losophical Society 

Annis Merrill, A. 


University, Orator for the Union Phi- 


M., of Boston, Orator for the Alumni. 

John Foster, A. M., of Zanesville, Ohio, Poet for the Alumni. 
Ronert Autry, Chairman of Committee. 

Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, May 20, 1848. 6w 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Boston Distaict—F inst QuanteRr. 
Change of Appointments. 
Waltham, from June 28 to July 
Watertown, “ “ 9to 
Cambridge, Harvard &t., 


4. 

5. 

July 5to “* 6. 
P. Cranpatt. 


“ 








DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 25th ult., Mrs. Deborah W. Gray, after a long 
and tedious illness of twenty years, aged 45. 

In Malden, May 26, George Warren, youngest son of Francis and 
Sarah M. Stratton, 9 months 

In Quincey, May 39, Caroline, danghter of Samuel and Priscilla 
Andrews, 19 years 9 mos. 

In Groton, May 10, Mrs. Betsey Spalter, 76 years. 

In Bangor, Me., May 15th, (at the residence of his son-in-law, E. 
P. Baldwin,) Col. David Rice, formerly of Andover, Mass., 65 years, 

In Poplin, N H., May 25th, Abby C., infant daughter of Rev. L. 
H. and E. A. Gordon. 





Shipping, do., 

















MARRIAGES. 


In Cambridge, June 4, by Rev. f. J. P. Collyer, Mt; Henry Smith, 
to Miss Ann Jenett Wilson, both of Boston. 

In Cambridge, June 4, by Rev. J. Shepard, Mr. John G. A. Thay- 
er, to Miss Elizabeth Campbell, all of Cambridge. 

In Dedham, June 4th, by Rev. DP. Richards, Mr. Wm. Fales, to 
Miss Mary Jane Clarey, both of Dedham. 

In Marblehead, 29th ult., by Rev. W. Smith, Mr. Wm. L. Foss, 
to Miss Nancy 8. Goodwin. 

In Dracut, May 30, by Rev. Henry Blaisdell, Mr. George Mug- 
ford, to Miss Catharine McColister. 

In Freetown, 10th May, by Charles A. Morton, Esq., Mr. Anson 
L. Lawrence, to Miss Sarah A. Duffy, both of Freetown. 

In Blackstone, Mass, on the Ist inst., by Rev. J. L. Hanaford, 
Mr. William Taplin, of Saugus, Mass.,to Miss Sarah Jane Armes, 
of Blackstone. 

















MARKETS. 
From the Massachusetts Ploughman.—June 3. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Boston, June 2d. Flour continues to come in freely by the West- 
ern Railroad, and prices are os for most descriptions. The 
demand, however, continues good ure Genesee is comparatively 
scarce, and has been selling at $6.37 for common brands, and $6.87 
a7, for fancy brands; Ohio and Michigan $6.12; Ohio round 
hoop 5.50 a 5.62; St. Louis 5.87 a 6; and fancy brands, $7.25 a 
a 7.75 per bl cash. Tho stock of Southern is small. Some Balti- 
more Howard street has been sold at $6.12 a 6.25, and Georgetown 
$6.37 a $5.50 per bl 4 mos. There has been a goud demand for 
Corn Meal, and sales have been made at 2.50 a 2.56 per bl cash. 
Small sales of Rye Flour at 3.87 a 4 per bbl cash. 

Grats—The Corn market has been dull and drooping, and to 
make sales lower prices have to be subinitted to. Yellow flat has 
been selling at 54a 55¢ ; White 49 a 59c; Western mixed 44 a 48¢ 
per bush, according to quality. Oats have arrived more freely, and 
prices are a little lower, Sales of Northern at 50 a 5ic; Southern 
43 a 44c ; Eastern 47 a 48c per bu. Sales of Rye at 80c per bu cash. 








BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 


Ohio Mess 1 
Do. Prime 
Boston Lard in 
bbls., Ib. 
Ohio do. do. 
Hams, Boston, Ib. 
Do. Ohio. Ib. 
Tongues, bbl. 


Mess Beef, per bbl. 
cash price 

Navy Mess, bbl. 

No. 1 do. 

Pork, Boston, ex. 
clear, bbl. 

Boston Clear 

Ohio ex. clear 

Do. Clear 


0 00a 10 
10 00 a 12 00 900 a9 
9 00a 10 00 


8 50a 9 00 


18 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS, 
Lump, 100 Ibs. 16 a 24 | Cheese, best, ton, Ja 
Tub, best, ton, 17a | Do. common, ton, 5a 


7a 10 | Eggs, 100 doz., Ral 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
2 00 a3 50 | Onions, per bbl. 
2 00 a3 00] Pickles, bbl. 
al 50| Peppers, bbl. 
a l 25 | Mangoes, bbl. 
HOPS.—[ Wholesale Prices.] 
6a 7 | 2d sort. 


HAY,—[{Wholesale Prices.] 

Country, per 100 Ibs 75a 89] Straw, 100 Ibs, 
Eastern pres’d, ton 14 00a 14 50 
WOOL. 
45 | Com. to 1-4 blood 
45 | Lam ba, super. 

Do. Ist quality 
40 | Do. 2d do. 
32 | Do. 3d do 


Apples, per bbl. 
Potatoes, bbl. 
Beets, bbl 
Carrots, bbl. 


Ist sort, 1847, lb., 


Saxony fi’ce, Ib. 
Do. prime 

Do. lambs 

Am. full blood 
Am. 1-2 bloood 


42a 
Qa 

a 
Ba 
30a 





BRIGHTON MARKET, Tuvrspay, June 1. 

180 Beef Cattle ; 10 unsold—25 Pairs Working Cattlhe—30 Cows 
and Calves. 

Prices, Beef Cattle ; a further advance was obtained ; sales were 
made from $6, a $7.59, according to quality. 
een Cartce called for, and prices as before, most of them 
sold. 

Cows anv Carves in request. Sales at $24, $27, $30, $37, $42, 
$45, and $47.50 

Sheer. At Market 475. 

225 Lambs, do $2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.59. 

259 Sheep, prices $2.59, $2.75, $3.00. 

Swine. A large supply, and many unsold. Prices depressed. 
Sales for the most part were 4 cents for Sows and 5 for Barrows ; 
some lots are 1-8 below, and some are 1-8 above. At retail about 
one cent advance upon wholesale prices. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SELECT AND HONEST INTELLI- 


A GENCE OFFICE. Mr. Crow ry respectfully in- 
timates to the citizens of Boston and vicinity, and all others whom 
it may concern, that he has opened an Office at 393 Washington St., 
to assist unemployed Clerks, Mechanics, Domestics, &c., of both 
sexes, to procure business, 

The numerous abuses said to be practised by sdme who keep In- 
telligence Offices in this city, shall not be tolerated in his; he will 
treat all who may engage his services with respect, candor and 
integrity. 

Those who apply to him for situations are, in most cases, requir- 
ed to produce Testimonials of good character and suitable qnalifi- 
cations for the offices they propose to fill. Persons dismissed from 
their places through their ignorance of the duties thereof, or for im- 
morality. will not be appointed to others from this Office 

Men’s names Registered, includiug Mr. C.’s services for a month, 
together with four Insertions of their Wants in a paper, with- 
in that period, if required to obtain a situation, 

Boys’ o. do. do. two insertions, do. 

Women’s do. do. do. one do 0. 

Families, &c do do. two for f+male help, 
do do do. do do. for mal: help. 

The support of Ladies and Gentlemen is earnestly solicited. 

Boston, June 7, 1848. 3t 


190 
59 
25 
50 


do. 
do. 


IFE OF THE LATE REV. ORANGE 
SCOTT, compiled from his personal narrative, corres- 
mnndence, and other authentic sources [n two parts. By Rev. L. 
C. Matlack—12mo., muslin, with Portrait. 
June 7 tf For sale by STRONG & BRODHEAD. 


R. A. B. SNOW was REMOVED To No. 20 


Harrison Avenue, 4th door on the left from Essex Street. 
April 12 tf 


IXTEEN THOUSAND IN ONE YEAR. 
k COLE’S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or Disenses 
of Domestic Animals. A Pook for every’ Farmer! And a book 
which every Farmer should own, and mav own, by mying the 
emall sum of Frery Cents, which may be the means of saving the 
life of manv valuable animals, and from which he may derive a 
vast amount of the most valuable information in regard to the 
Training and Breeding of Animals, as well as full Rules for Restor- 
ing and Preserving Health, 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND COPTES of this valuable work have 
been sold in One Vear,—and we have testimonials «now7h in its 
favor, from those who have purchased and examined it, to fill a vol- 
ume. We publish a fw only. 

*“ No Farmer’s Library is complete without Mr. Cole’s Treatise 
on the Diseases of Domestic Animals.’’ 

From William Bacon, Richmond. 

This book is just what we farmers want. The prescriptions are 

simple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 
From the Christian Herald, Newburyport, 

[t is truly “a book for every farmer.”? We have been most as 
tonished atthe amount of important information and instruction 
which it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseases of domes- 
tie an‘mals. [tis compiled by one of the bogt agricultural writers in 
the country, from his own experience and observation, as a_practi- 
cal farmer and conductor of agricultural papers. 

From Wright’s Paner, Philadelphia. 

“Cole’s American Veterinarian” is an invaluable hook. It is 
worth its weight in gold to anv person having the care or charge of 
domestic animals. An agricultural friend. to whom we gave a copy, 
observed, that it would save him a hundred dollars a year. 

From the American Agrieniturist. 

The farmer will find much valnable information in this little 
work. By reference to its directions, they may be able to save a 
valuable animal, which otherwise might be lost. 

rom J. M. Weeks, Vermont. 

The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that I 

have ever seen. 
From Levi Bartlett, New Hampshire. 

This book should be in the library of every farmer. 

From the Farmer’s Visitor, by Gov Hill, New Hampshire. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston Cul- 
tivator, and other kindred works, Mr. Cole has shown himself well 
qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known him 
for years, and he has proved himself to be one of the most persever- 
ingand able of our agricultural editors. We understand his new 
book has already hada free and extended sale. Many times its 
price, to almost any farmer, may be saved in its purchase, 

Published, and for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 

100 agents could make money on this book, in various sections of 
the country. None need apnly, except those who can command a 
small cash capital of from 25 to $50 

Stis 


EW CARPETINGS. Henry Perres & 
Co., Proprietors of the ROXBURY CARPET FAC. 
TORIES, offer for sale, at their Warehouse, No. 224 Washington 
Street, Boston, 
All the Carrets made in this large Establishment, consisting of 
Extra Superfine Carpets ; 
Medium do. Oo 
Chamber and Stair Carpets ; 
Imperial Three-ply Carpets ; 
Elegant Tapestry Brussels ; 
Superb Velvet Tapestries ; 

7 This is the only establishment in the city where Carpets can 
be bought at retail directly of the manufacturers, 

Every piece is made under our personal superintendence We 
have TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY PERSONS now at work, and can 
show to purchasers a much greater varicty of Carpets, and at less 
prices, than any other store, 

These Carpets are received from the factory every day. The as- 
sortment is large, and is constantly chanzed 

We adopt the LOW-PRICED CASH SYSTEM, and purchasers 
of any kind of CARPETING will find this is the place to buy. 

May 31 eopStis HENRY PETTES & CO. 





May 24 





{VRENC H’S BOOK AND STATIONERY 


Store, 78 Washington Street, Boston. Constantly on 
hand, Bibles, Hymn Books, Church Psalmody, Chant and Musie 
Books, Praver Books, Illustrated Works, Annuals, School, Juvenile 
and Mise: Ilaneous Pooks, in great variety. 

STATIONERY of every description, very cheap for cach, by 
May 31 It JAMES FRENCH, 78 Washington St. 


& G. MARTIN, WuotesaLe ann Re- 

@ TAIL DFALERS in Woolen, Cotton, Straw and Painted 

CARPETS. Also, Rugs, Mats, Transparent Window Shades, and 

Fixtures. No. 85 Hanover Srxeet, near Blackstone Street, BOS. 
TON. 

ap P. & G. M. being connected with the Painted Carpet Man- 

ufactory at Winthrop, Me., are enabled to furnish this article very 
cheap. 

April 19. *3m. 


URE JUICE OF THE GRAPE FOR 
THE COMMUNION. We have just received a fresh 
supply of this article. 

Specimens of this wine have been analyzed by Prof. Hayes, and 
pronounced free from brandy or spirit; and we confidently recom- 
mend it to be pure and genuine, and free from all f::mentation, 

We have received certificates, recommending this wine for sacra 
mental occasions, from Rev. Drs. Woods and Jenks, and from Rey 
Messrs. Kirk, Aiken, Stowe, and others, 

We have now the agency for the sale of the “ Petruas,” or * The 
Fruit of the Vine,” which was first imported under instructions of 
the Rev. Isaac Bird, for many years missionary in Syria, It was 
formerly sold by Mr. Abel Spaulding. For sale, wholesate and re- 
tail, by HN GILBERT JR. & CO. 


1¢5 Tremont, corner Bromé 
April 19. lam¢m. ’ wemselé Stusst, 


])ISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP.— 
The co-partnership heretofore existing under the fi 
MOLINEUX & MESSINGER, hasbeen pee. xs andes, f 
Tue Srescniper returns his thanks to bis friends and cus. 
tomers for their liberal patronage during the last seventeen rs. 
-— — _ — them that he has taken the Store No. 397 
ashington t, directly posite Hayward Place, where 
—- = — a shire «f thar — uf ” 
e would now invit> their attention to his Stock 
ected from Boston and New York Markets, attend _ 
ROBERT wW. MOLINEUX, 
No, 397 Washington 











March 22 2m 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE DOCUMENTS. 


REPORT 


Of the Committee on Missions on German 
Books. Adopted by the Conference, May 9. 


The committee on Missions, to whom were 
referred certain documents from the Illinois 
Conference, relating to the publication of Ger- 
man books, beg leave to report in part, as fol- 
lows : 

Numerous and inviting as are the various fields 
in which our missionaries are already engaged, 
there are none, in the estimation of your commit- 
tee, more important—none which promise to 
yield a more abundant harvest than our German 
missions. 

For many years the population of our coun- 
try has been annually increasing by the arrival 
of emigrants from Germany. It is believed that 
from three to four millions of Germans have 
found an adopted home in these United States ; 
and it is highly probable that the political con- 
vulsions which now agitate all Europe, will in- 
duce many thousands more, speedily, to seek a 
permanent home in this highly favored land. 
God, in his providence, has raised up among us 
pious, indefatigable, and self-denying ministers, 
who are prepared to meet these emigrants from 
their father-land, as soon as they reach our shores, 
and in the spirit of their divine Master, and in 
their own native language—a language sure to 
find access to their ears and understanding—to 
point them to the Lamb of God, and minister 
to all their spiritual wants. Hitherto, although 
our success has far surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations, our efforts in this department 
have by no means been proportioned to its mag- 
nitude, or the vastness of the moral interests it 
involves. That this great and, exceedingly im- 
portant work may be carried on more vigorous- 
ly, and * Scriptural holiness spread over these 
lands,” your committee unanimously recommend 
the adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That it shall be the duty of our 
Book Agents at Cincinnati to publish in the Ger- 
man language the following books, viz: a Com- 
mentary on the New ‘Testament,—such a one as 
may be recommended by a committee, consist- 
ing of five German travelling preachers, (to be 
appointed by the Bishops,) and as shall be ap- 
proved by the Book Committee in Cincinnati ; 
a library of Sabbath School books, of at least 
fifty volumes; and also such translations of 
our standard works with other books and tracts, 
as may from time to time be recommended by 
our German travelling preachers, and approved 
by the Book Committee aforesaid. 

2. That we earnestly recommend to the fos- 
tering care of our Sunday School Union all our 
German Sabbath Schools, believing that the 
Board of Managers cannot better secure the 
great and benevolent objects of that institution, 
than by extending to these schools the most lib- 
eral aid. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

C. Pirman, Chairman. 

Monday, May 8, 1848. 


A PETITION ON THE GERMAN WORK. 
PRESENTED MAY 11, 1848. 


To the Bishops and Members of the General 
yo ieee of the M. E. Church, assembled 
at Pittsburg. 


Dear BretHrRen :—Permit us to lay before 
you, in a concise manner, the various strong rea- 
sons which the German brevhren have for wish- 
ing acontinuance of their work with the Ohio 
Conference, or, in case this Conference should, 
on account of its present size, find such contin- 
uance too burdensome, for the formation of a 
German Ohio Conference; in which, however, 
the Lusiness shall be conducted in the English 
language, by an unalterable rule of the Disci- 
pline. 

1. Our German preachers have been brought 
up under very different circumstances, in difter- 
ent parts of Germany, and in different forms of 
religion and irreligion. They differ, therefore, 
much more than English preachers in their tal- 
ents, views, ways, manners, etc. They speak 
different provincial dialects, as few of them have 
received a collegiate education, and provincial- 
ism is much more common in Germany than in 
this country. Most of them are young and in- 
experienced; andas they labor remotely from 
each other, they see each other but seldom 
through the year. Is it, then, not very desir- 
able and necessary for our spiritual unity, that as 
many of us as possible should meet together at 
an Annual Conference, in order to assimilate— 
to learn one from the other—to exchange our 
pastoral experience—to enforce uniformity in 
the administration of Discipline—to counsel 
each other respecting the best mode of defend- 
ing ourselves aguinst our manifold and strong 
opponents—to talk about the Apologist and the 
books we most need, and start such noble enter- 
prises as the Illinois Conference Tract So- 
ciety. 

2. It is indispensably necessary that the great- 
est caution should be exercised in the reception 
of candidates on trial, lest men creep into our 
work who are tainted with rationalism, or Lu- 
theran Puseyism, or other sickly forms of Ger- 
man theology. It will not be denied that in 
this respect we are so much the safer, as we 
have a greater number of German preachers to 
vote on the reception ofa candidate. Moreover, 
if we are scattered into the different Conferences, 
there may be very promising candidates in one 
part of the work without being needed there, 
whilst ina neighboring Conference there may 
be a demand for laborers, but no candidates 
offer. 

3. Our Discipline requires a course of study, 
and German preachers ought not to be a whit 
behind the English preachers in this respect ; 
but if we are scattered, we cannot form the proper 
committees of examination on the plan of 
study. 

4. Transfers from one German District to 
another will be more or less necessary for some 
time; our instruments are few, and much care 
is necessary to use them to the best advantage 
for the best supply of the whole work. How 
much time is lost, and what a trouble it is, to 
transfer men, just as it is needed, from one Con- 
ference to another, our Superintendents can tes- 
tify ; and it has led the last General Conference 
to make the rule of forming German Districts 
irrespective of Conference lines; which rule 
has worked so well, and under the blessing of 
God, the missions have prospered under it, 
and extended beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

5. If only one German Presiding Elder shall 
be connected with any of the Conferences among 
which the German missions are to be divided, 
then that Presiding Elder's District will, in most 
cases, be or become too small or too large—a se- 
rious disadvantage. But besides, if the German 
missions in any Conference are represented only 
by one German Presiding Elder, and the respon- 
sibility lies upon the shoulders of one man, will 
that be so safe as if several German Presiding 
Elders can be associated together? The Eng- 
lish Presiding Elders cannot share that respon- 
sibility as German colleagues would do, because 
on account of not understanding the language, 
they are not able to obtain all the information 
necessary for the right direction of the work. 
The work of stationing the German missionaries, 
on account of their great difference in education 
and talents, as above described, is much more 
difficult than the stationing of the English 
work. 

7. If the German missions should be scatter- 
ed among the different Conferences, within whose 




















bounds they lie, there will be a great difference 
in the missionary appropriations, which will 
give rise to dissatisfaction, &c. 

_ 8. There will not be so much mutual emula- 
tion among the preachers, if scattered, especially 
inthe support of the gospel and missions, as if 
they were united. ‘ 

9. If we are scattered, there is cause to fear, 
that to some missions an importance will be 
given from local interests, which they do not de- 
serve and would not receive otherwise. 

10. If the German preachers are not permit- 
ted to grow up into each other, and to become 
units in the form of Conferences, and to en- 
graft our blessed Methodism upon their own na- 
tional character, we fear that the German mis- 
sionary work will only be a local temporary in- 
strumentality and have no permanent effects. 
For if the German preachers are scattered among 
eight Conferences without older brethren to train 
them and keep them to study the Gérman lan- 
guage, the more gifted ones will be tempted to 
exchange German preaching for English, and 
they will soon lose the purity of the German lan- 
guage, lose their influence on the still increasing 
influx of the European population, and unfit 
themselves for that great and blessed work, 
which, we believe, has been by Providence com- 
mitted to the M. E. Church, viz: the regenera- 
tion of German Protestantism on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

11. But for the next four years we would pre- 
fer to remain connected with the Ohio Confer- 
ence, as the centre of those Missions, that are 
now connected with that Conference, hoping 
that, if the next General Conference will find our 
work settled strong and large enough, they will 
grant them a Conference. 

12. The above are the views and wishes of 
a large majority of the German preachers now 
connected with the Ohio Conference, and in their 
name I submit it respectfully to the considera- 
tion of the General Conference. 

Witiram Nast. 
, REPORT 
Of the Committee on Missions. 
day, May 22. 

The committee on Missions, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Rev. Wm. Nast, asking 
that the German missionaries now connected 
with the Ohio Annual Conference, may be per- 
mitted to continue in such connection, have had 
the subject under careful consideration, and ask 
leave to report: 

That the rule authorizing the Bishops to form 
districts of the German work, irrespective of 
Conference lines, has so far worked well; and 
the result has abundantly confirmed the wisdom 
of that regulation. Our German brethren united 
with the Ohio Conferenee have greatly enjoyed 
each other’s society—have been eminently suc- 
cessful in their labors, and mutually benefitted 
by each other’s counsel; and your committee 
see no sufficient reason why, at the present junc- 
ture, they should be separated by distribution 
in other Conferences. 

Coming, as many of our German preachers 
do, from different parts of Germany, educated 
under different forms of religion, and accustomed 
to different provincial dialects, there is a much 
greater diversity in their language, views, hab- 
its and manners, than is found to exist among 
our American brethren. Moreover, most of 
them ure young and inexperienced ; and it would 
therefore seem necessary and desirable, in order 
to promote spiritual unity and a proper assimi- 
lation, that as many as possible should meet at 
an Annual Conference, where they may exchange 
pastoral experience, attain greater uniformity in 
the administration of Discipline, and where by 
mutual counsel they may determine as to the 
best method of defending the glorious cause in 
which they are engaged against the assaults of 
their numerous wily opponents. 

lt is further urged, that as the judgment of 
the Presiding Elder in the representation of 
character and talent, and in the stationing work, 
is of great importance, it is there‘ore exceeding- 
ly desirable, if possible, to have more than one 
such ina Conference. It must be obvious that 
where several Presiding Elders can confer with 
each other, and the number of German breth- 
ren is considerable, better information can gen- 
erally be obtained in regard to applicants for ad- 
mission on trial. and to be elected to orders, and 
thus the church be more safely guarded from the 
influence of pernicious doctrines, and from men 
of doubtful qualifications. Moreover, the inter- 
est of the Apologist and other contemplated 
publications may be greatly promoted by having 
at all times a goodly number of German preach- 
ers in the Conference in which is located the 
Book Concern at Cincinnati. 

For these and other reasons, fully and ably 
set forth in the communication of Br. Nast, 
which was read before the Conference, your com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That we recommend that the Ger- 
man missionaries now attached to the Ohio An- 
nual Conference, remain in such connection for 
the ensuing four years. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. Pirman, Chairman. 


P. P. Sandford moved the adoption of the re- 
port. 
W. Nast said: 


Mr. Presipent—When the petition which 
gave rise to this report of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, was presented a few days ago, the Gen- 
eral Conference was forewarned to look to the 
dangerous consequences which the remaining to- 
gether of the Germans would have. The Gen- 
eral Conference was threatened with a German 
Bishop and with a final secession of the Germans. 
It has been very painful to me, that the motives 
of our petition have been thus suspected, and 
you will permit me, with a few remarks, to re- 
move these groundless suspicions and to prepare 
the Conference for a favorable and unanimous 
vote upon this report. Most of the various 
reasons, which we have, for our petitions, are 
embodied in the preamble of the report, and are 
so manifest, that I need not explain or expatiate 
upon them, until they are refuted by the oppo- 
nents of the proposed measure, or rather of our 
present arrangement. And surely no brother 
should be tempted to attack our motives, or sus- 
pect our sincere and faithful attachment to the 
beloved church which gave us our spiritual birth 
under God, before such reasons were proved to 
have no weight. I have therefore, at present, 
nothing to do but to show the groundlessness 
and injustice of such suspicions. 

That we do not wish, do not dream of a Ger- 
man bishop ; that, if the subject of a German 
bishop was ever brought before the public, it 
was never done by the Germans nor by any other 
persons, than those, who suspect us of secession, 
1 can assure you, and I thought the petition it- 
self would sufficiently protect us against such an 
insinuation, inasmuch as it contained a prayer, 
that, whenever the General Conference should 
see fit to form a German Conference, it should 
at the same time insert into the Discipline an 
unalterable rule, that the business of such a 
conference should be held in the English lan- 
guage. If we wish the business done in the 
English language, how can we be suspected of 
desiring a German bishop? But when I look 
upon you and your venerable colleagues, when I 
look upon this august body of deeply experienced 
and highly gifted ministers, among whom to sit 
I feel very unworthy, I blush deeply, I wish to 
hide my face, at hearing the suggestion, that we, 
a little handful of German converts from a far 
distant land, in our infant state, would have the 
a*rogance to wish one of us at the side of these 


Presented Mon- 





fathers. 
ludicrous. 

But it will not, I trust, have been taken in 
earnest by this Conference. Who does not 
know, that a Bishop can only be elected by a 
majority of the members of the General Confer- 
ence. Among the 154 Delegates on this floor 
there are two Germans. How many years then, 
do you think, must pass away, how woful be- 
yond description must be the decrease of the 
English ministers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and how marvellous, beyond the power 
of calculation, must be the increase of the Ger- 
man Methodist preachers, till the latter can over- 
run their English brethren in number, and elect 
a German bishop! 

But there is a darker and more plausible sus- 
picion thrown out against us, that, if we should 
be permitted to stay together in any great num- 
bers, or to form Conferences, we wauld be likely 
to secede ; that to keep us in union with the 
church, we must be, like insurrectionists, scat- 
tered and distributed among the different Con- 
ferences. 

This is very painful to us. 
own free accord, in spite of persecution, entered 


Such a thought is as revolting as it is 


the church, and need not to be watched with sus-| the present German population. 


picion. 





national German character or better being en- 
grafted upon the German character. This is 
the very lever by which you can lift the whole 
nation. I believe in the homeopathic princi- 
ple: similia, similibus curantur. Like cures 
like. The Germans must be converted by 
Germans. Think of the temperance reformation 
by the Washingtonians. Think of the infinite- 
ly greater Wesleyan Reformation. Was ever 
the mass of a people brought under moral or re- 
ligious influence, before men were sent among 
them that could instruct them in their own lan- 
guage, in their own dialect, in their own way and 
had been in their own circumstances? For the 
same reason Methodism must be Germanized, 
(if I may say so without being misunderstood) 
Germanized, if the Germans as a nation shall be 
Methodized. 

One remark more about the perpetuating of 
the German language, and I am done. There 


‘is no hope that the German language will die 


whilst we and our children live. How tena- 
ciously have the Germans in Pennsylvania kept 
their language, although their forefathers had 


We have, on our | few German ministers, still fewer schools, and 


Look at 
According to 


no German literature or newspapers, 


We have been brought into civil and|the latest and most accurate statistics, there are 


spiritual liberty, and we know how to appreciate | at least three millions of European Germans in 


these inestimable blessings. 


than we do. Do you ask me why; 
upon the same principle, according to which our 
Savior said: ‘To whom much is forgiven, he 
loves much.” 


No native Ameri-|the United states. 
can can love the institutions of this country, and | of newspapers. 
above all, the Methodist Church, more ardently | stance, three large daily papers in German. 





They have a great number 
There are in Cincinnati, for in- 
In 


I answer| Ohio the German children are instructed in the 


free schools in German as well as English. In 
all the cities and towns the German children 
learn Englishand German equally fluent. But 


But allow me to ask, by what have we de-j| while they do business and make money in Eng- 


served to be thus suspected? 


Have we as) lish, German remains the language of the heart 
preachers not the marks of genuine Methodism | and of religion. 


In the country, especially the 


about us? Have we not brought forth the fruits| Western States, they have more German schools 


of Methodism ? 
look like old-fashioned, primitive Methodists ? 


Do our German societies not | than English. 


But whether the German language be retained 


Now if a sufficient number of German preach- long or not, the German Missions of the M. E. 
ers have graduated in the regular way, if those | Church will in no case contribute to its perpetua- 


Missions, of which already a great part belongs 
to the regular work, shall to a certain extent be 
taken from the Missionary list, as will be the 
case with the German Missions of the Ohio Con- 
ference during the next four years, and become 
regular work in the form of one or two Confer- 
ences—what is then the ground of apprehen- 
sion for our English brethren, suppose we should 
for specified reasons ask for the privilege of 
forming, not a German Conference, but a Con- 
ference of German preachers, who will do all 
their business in English, and over whom one 
of these venerable Bishops will preside. 


We believe, that being governed by the same | 


canons, being subject to the same duties and 
privations, being trained in the same school, 
taking upon us the same vows and responsibili- 
ties, and being partakers of the same spirit, we 
ought to be, after we have graduated, entitled 
to the common rights and privileges of Metho- 
dist preachers, without suspicion or partiality. 
Or shall the simple fact of our German origin 
and broken English debar us from such privi- 
leges? May we, because we are Germans, never 
be trusted like English Methodist preachers? If 
this is the case, do not spend the missionary 
money on German missions, rather give it to the 
foreign department. I must speak my mind 
upon this point. 

Ever since the Lord converted my soul 
through Methodism, the only instrumentality, 
that, as I conceive, was adequate to my case, it 
has been my confident hope, that Methodism 
will effect the same blessed and mighty work 
among the people who speak the German lan- 
guage, which it has effected among the English. 
But if you can never entrust the German preach- 
ers with carrying on the work of the Lord in 
the legitimate Methodist way, then that hope 
was a vain imagination. Then a second edition 
of Methodism cannot be published in the Ger- 
man language ; then the unspeakable blessings 
of that pure form of Christian doctrine, experi- 
ence, and church fellowship, which is known by 
the name of Methodism, cannot be transmitted 
to the Germans, as a nation; then that great 
and blessed work, the regeneration of German 
Protestantism on both sides of the Atlantic, can- 
not be effected by Methodism. 

But I do not believe the premises. I trust 
that the Lord has a great people among the 
Germans, and that he will use the German mis- 
sionaries of the M. E. Church, to gather that 
people. He has been with us in our great 
weakness, and he will still be with us. As yet 
we had only a few drops of the coming shower. 
I have no doubt, the M. E. Church will have 
before long German Conferences on this conti- 
nent, and these conferences will send pure Meth- 
odism to the liberated father-land ; and as the 
American Methodist church has outgrown her 
mother in England, I expect that before many 
years there will be more German Methodists in 
Germany than in the United States, and it is 
our influence upon Germany principally, that 
we wish our German work a little distinct, that 
we expect after a while German conferences. 
Indeed it is not impossible, not improbable, that 
before this century ends, the German American 
Conference may have to send a Delegate to the 
German Methodist Conference in Germany. 

I have however digressed. We acknowledge 
most sincerely, that we have at present not sut- 
ficient experience and maturity and talent, to 
form a conference; we are not out of our teens, 
and I believe, there is sobriety and modesty 
enough in the German character, to prevent us 
from wishing to form a conference, before it is 
necessary and before we are fit for it. We es- 
teem it a great privilege, to meet with our Eng- 
lish brethren, as we do now; we enjoy a dou- 
ble blessing, that of meeting our German and 
English brethren at the same time; we desire 
to enjoy this privilege as long as possible. 

But on the other hand, we do not consider it 
high treason or rebellion, to speak of a German 
conference. We cannot conceive, how this 
should suggest to any mind the idea of seces- 
sion? What would we gain by it? We would 
lose all our church property, we would lose, 


pathies of the Methodist people and preachers, 
who are the dearest to us, and by whom we are 
everywhere surrounded ; we would lose the es- 
teem of all good people ; we would excite just- 
ly the prejudices of all Americans, and what is 
worse than all, the curse of the Almighty would 
rest upon us as most foolish and unnaturally un- 
grateful recipients of favors, that history knows 
anything of. 

And what motive could tempt us to such un- 
heard of apostacy? This question ought to be 
answered by those, who suspect us to be capa- 
ble of such a horrible crime. Surely they can 
think only of one motive. We have heard them 
say: Our object would be, stubbornly to guard 
ourselves against American influence, and to 
perpetuate the German language and our nation- 
al peculiarities. Now let me show you by a few 
remarks, that this is altogether an erroneous 
notion. 

As to Americanizing the Germans, they are 
Amercanized the very moment that they get 
converted and are thrown into the Methodist 
monld. Can true Methodists in this country be 
anything but good Americans? And do the 
Germans not make true Methodists and conse- 
quently good Americans ? 

As to Americanizing the Germans out of the 
church, there is indeed great need of it; there 
are strong organizations among them, opposed 
to those principles, which we hold as indispensa- 
ble for our temporal and spiritual welfare. But 
how will you operate upon that mass, but by 
throwing the leaven right into the midst of 
them. Be not afraid of Methodism, taking a 





Vic,” are a geographical wonder. 
what is worth a great deal more, the tender sym- | 





tion. Most of our German Methodist progeny, 
because of Methodism Americanized, will prob- 
ably, when they have grown up, prefer the Eng- 
lish, and join an English charge, and we will 
not be able to keep up our German work longer 
than there is a necessity for it. 

But we will be able to keep it up in full vig- 
or, as long as there is a necessity ; which is not 
the case with German denominations. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as long as she 
keeps the German work distinct, has an advan- 
tage over all German denominations in this coun- 
try, to preserve the German language and minis- 
try in all its purity and efficiency for the succeed- 
ing generations of German emigrants, and at 
the same time to secure the assimilation of the 
children of her German members to the English 
societies. In all other churches the English 
drives the German violently away, and they 
lose by this their influence upon the Germans. 

What would we gain for preserving the Ger- 
man language? by seceding from the M. E. 
Church? Nothing at all. We would cut our 
own throats. It would be suicide. For if we 
become an independent organization, English 
preaching would soon be demanded by our de- 
scendants, and would as surely swallow up the 
German language, as the seven lean kine which 
Pharoah saw ina dream, swallowed up the seven 
fat ones. I hope, therefore, you will dismiss 
all your apprehensions about a German Bishop 
and a German secession henceforth and for- 
ever. 

E. G. Wood congratulated himself on having 
been able to call out a speech from the brother 
who had just taken his seat, producing such an 
excellent effect. The remark he [E. G. Wood} 
had made on the introduction of the petition 
had been misunderstood. Mistakes are usually 
thought to be unfortunate ; but he thought the 
one in this instance has been productive of good. 
Impressed as this good brother was, the mistake 
has brought out these excellent remarks. The 
motive attributed to the author of the paper pre- 
sented, he disclaimed for him now, and did then. 
He only said the tendency was to the result re- 
ferred to. Whether that result will ever be 
brought about he could not say. Certainly it 
may be prevented. He was not opposed to Ger- 
man missions, but was their friend. He differed 
with his brethren in regard to the best mode of 
accomplishing the great end. He only differed 
in regard to the mode to be pursued and the 
means to be employed. He meant nothing un- 
friendiy or unkind to the brethren in the re- 
marks he made. Agreeing in general with 
them, he was a friend of the German work. We 
owe the Germans a debt. He was reminded of 
the means by which Mr. Wesley was led to his 
conversion; and of the circumstances under 
which he was invited to embrace the doctrine of 
justification by faith. He was indebted to Ger- 
many for his own existence. Descended from 
Germans, he claimed with them a common an- 
cestry. As a minister he claimed with these 
brethren a common interest in the cause of Christ. 

L. S. Jacoby rejoiced to see the interest taken 
by the brethren in this great work. Thought, 
in the language of Dr. Dixon, we were aggres- 
sive. Methodism always was aggressive, and 
we can never keep up the work with the Ger- 
mans any other way. ‘True, the American Tract 
Society is circulating tracts among our people. 
Mr. Whitefield went out and preached, and 
many were converted, who now rejoice in heav- 
en; but we do not see extensive results produc- 
ed by his preaching, still onearth. So with the 
labors of the colporteurs. If those converted 
through their instrumentality are not brought 
into a living church, all their work will be noth- 
ing. In the West among the Germans, that 
church was the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The report was adopted. 





THE GREAT LAKES. 


The chain of ‘* Fresh Water Mediterraneans ” 
that go so largely towards dividing the territory 
of ** Uncle Sam” from the domain of * Mrs. 
Extending 
from East to West over neary fifteen and a half 
degrees of longitude, they seem, regarding them 
upon the map, to rest like a crown of waters 
upon the head of the Union, their centre of 
gravity the Island of Mackinac, balancing upon 
the meridian which separates Indiana and Ohio, 
equi-divides Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
passes between Georgia and Alabama, and East 
and West Florida into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The difference in the latitude of the Northern 
and Southern extreme points of the Lakes is 
not far from eight and a half degrees. The es- 
timated area of country draining into them is 
400,000 square miles—the extent covered by the 
waters of the whole 93,000 square miles, divided 
as follows: Ontario, 6,300; Erie, 9,600; St. 
Clair, 360; Huron, 20,400; Michigan, includ- 
ing the Bay, 24,400; Superior, 32,000. The 
waters of the “ Father of Lakes” (Superior) 
are 628 feet above the level of the sea; which 
elevation is attained by equal gradations, each 
lake rising above the previous one, from Onta- 
rio to Superior. The surface of the waters of 
Ontario is 232 feet above the tide water of the 
St. Lawrence—Erie rises 333 feet above Onta- 
rio—St. Clair 6 feet above Erie—Huron and 
Michigan are 13 feet higher than St. Clair, and 
Superior rises 44 feet above those. 

The St. Clair is by fur the shallowest of any 
of the lakes—the average depth being about 
20 feet—Erie averages in depth about 84 feet 
—Ontario 500—Superior 900—Huron and 
Mickigan 1000, as nearly as can be arrived 
at. ‘The deepest soundings are found in Lake 
Huron. Off Saginaw Bay, we are told, leads 
have sunk 1,800 feet, or 1,200 feet below the 





———— =e 


level of the Atlantic Ocean, without reaching 
bottom. 

Great difference is observable in the transpa- 
rency and purity of the waters of the several 
lakes. Those of Ontario, Erie, and the South- 
ern part of Michigan, have no peculiar excel- 
lence—while those of the Northern part of 
Lake Michigan and of Lake Huron, surpass in 
clearness and flavor any waters of which we 
have ever drank, though a still greater purity 
and a higher relish is said, by those who have 
visited that lake, to distinguish the waters of 
Superior. 

So completely transparent are the waters of 
Huron, that the rays of the sun are said to pass 
through them as through the cloudless atmos- 
phere, without meeting with solid matters in 
suspension to elicit their heat. Thus Dr. Drake 
accounts for the fact, which he himself ascer- 
tained by experiment, that the water on the sur- 
face and that two hundred feet below the same 
spot, had precisely the same temperament, fifty- 
six degrees. 

Through the Welland Canal the navigation 
of the lakes is uninterrupted for the distance of 
844 miles from East to West—the distance 
North and South is, of course, various, ranging 
from 347 miles as the extreme distance. The 
country to which these waters are the great 
highway of transport, has often been the theme 
of high wrought eulogium, for the variety and 
richness of its soil, and the extent of its re- 
sources. As well as the justness of these 
praises, as the extent to which this fertility is 
being subjected to the hand of culture and the 
rapidity with which these resources are being 
developed, under the life-bringing touch of the 
enterprise which peculiarly characterizes its in- 
habitants, is gathered from a bare glance at the 
fact that the commerce of the four lakes, includ- 
ing all capital afloat, during the year 1843 was 
estimated by the Topographical Bureau at $65,- 
000,000. 

The total amount expended by the General 
Government on these lakes for the improvement 
necessary to protect, and convenience of com- 
merce, is stated by Mr. Whittlesey of Ohio, at 
$2,100,000. 

When the projected ship canal around the 
Falls of Ste. Marie, shall be completed, the 
wide expanse of Lake Superior will be added 
to the present extent of the lake navigation— 
allowing the adventurous commercialist to 
crowd some 175 miles still farther North, and 
several hundreds farther West. The length 
of the route proposed to be cut by this canal is 
said to be but three-fourths of a mile, and the 
whole expense of the improvement is esti- 
mated, if we rightly remember, at about $230,- 
000. By this comparatively small outlay, less 
than the cost of three month’s congressional 
black-guard, access is at once attained to the 
whole country tributary to Lake Superior—a 
tract so rich in timberand mineral wealth that it 
has not been unaptly termed the ‘ Denmark of 
Amerca.”” 
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, ORIGINAL STORE. THE BOSTON 
CHINA TEA COMPANY, No. 198 Washington St., 
Boston, have now been established six years ; they deal only in Tea 
and Coffee, keep every variety of black ahd Green Tea imported 
into this country, and deal for Cash only. 

The success which has attended their efforts during this time, is 
without a parallel. They now offer for the inspection of Dealers 
one of the largest and most varied stocks in the country, at their 
principal warehouse, 198 WASHINGTON STREET, and solicit 
country traders before purchasing their supplies, to call at this 

GREAT TEA WAREHOUSE, 
Whilst at the same time, to accommodate families and Hotel keep- 
ers, they offer FIVE POUND LOTS, as fullows :— 


5 pounds Ningyong Ovulong, an extra black Tea, for $1.50 
s © Strong Young Hyson, 2.00 
5 Young Hyson, deliciuos flavor, 2.25 
Ss * super. Old Hyson, 3.00 
es Souchong, (sold elsewhere 59 cts per Ib.) 1.25 
wo good ground Coffee, 1.00 


An experienced and native China-man, superintends the tea de- 
partment. Money can be sent by mail, by friends coming to the 
city, or by Express men, and the package will be sent by return. 
No travelling agent is employed by the Company. Strangers visit- 
ing the city are invited to call. 

Agents are appointed in every town, upon application, post paid, 
to the proprietors, to whom is given THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE IN 
PRICE, AND EVERY SECURITY AS TO QUALITY. 

In consequence of the great reduction jn the price of Teas and 
Coffees, we are enabled to give EXTRA QUALITIES for the old 
prices ; and it is acknowledged by many persons that they cannot 
get so good tea of any kind, pay wHaT PRICE THEY May, as the 
Young Hyson, at 50 cents, and the Ningyong Ovlong, at 40 cents, 
which are sold at 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors. 





Dec. 15. eptoJ1—eotf 
Bpoaen, at No. 1 Surrorx Prace—a 
) Front Parlor and Bed Room, suitable for a Gentleman 


and Lady. Also, a few Single Gentlemen can be accommodated. 
uf . May 24. 





‘UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS ror saLeE VERY 
hk low, atthe Methodist Book Store, No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 
A large supply constantly on hand. 

April 12 tf 





NRANDIN, DUDLEY & BLAKE, SUR- 

GEON DENTISTS, No. 238 WasuinGron STREET, 

Boston, warrant the Teeth inserted by them to answer all the 
purposes of natural ones. ly Dec. 8 





(THE SACRED HARMONIST, ror wuicu 
we have a number of orders on hand, are not yet ready for 
sale. As svon as received, the orders will be vague. 
April 12 tf STRONG & BRODHEAD., 
] R. 8S. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 
No. 266 Washington Street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. All operations performed ina careful, skilful, and thorough 
manner, and warranted. ly Sept. 15, 1847. 








YOLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. Tuose 

) purchasing Books for Colleges and Academies will find it 
for their interest to send their orders or give me a call, as I am pre- 
pared to sell books low. CHARLES WAITE, 

March 22 uf No. 54 Cornhill 


‘TRONG & BRODHEAD, (Successors To 
hk.) Binney, Otheman & Co.,) Publishers and Booksellers, No. 
1 Cornhill, Beston. Constantly on hand, a large assortment of 
Theological, School and Miscellaneous Books and Stationery. Al- 
so, the books published by the Methodist Book Concern, New York 

April 12. tf 


I 








AT AND CAP STORE. C. B. MASON, 

No. 41 Merchants Row, opposite Oak Hall, Boston, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer ih HATS, CAPS, TRUNKS, UM- 
BRELLAS, CARPET BAGS, &c. Hats of all qualities and styles. 
Good, fashionable Hats from $1.50 to $4.00. Constantly on hand 
Cloth, Silk and Fancy Caps—a variety of patterns. 

Pp. 8. Old Hats taken in exchange. 

March 22 tf 


UNDAY SCHOOLS. Tue SvusscrisBer 1s 


bD prepared to furnish Sunday Schools with Books from the 
Methodist Book Concern, Massachusetts Sunday School Society, 
New England Sunday School Union, and American Sunday School 
Union, at depository prices. Also, he is now receiving a good as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous Books, suitable for Sunday School Libra- 


ries, Which will be sold low. 
CHARLES WAITE, 
No. 54 Cornhill. 





March 22 tf 


ans AND FEATHER WARE- 
E 





HOUSE, Nos. 48 and 52 Blackstone Street. W.F. & 
3. H. BRALROOK would inform their friends and customers 
that they continue at their Old Stand, where may be found a good 
assortment of Furniture and Feathers, Mattresses, Looking Glasses, 
&c. Goods packed fur country trade at short notice. 
N. B. Best quality Live Geese Feathers selling very cheap. 
if Apr. 22 





N INISTERS wiLt FIND AT THE CHEAP 
Book Store, No 54 Cornhill, a first rate assortment of 
books in the Theological and Religious departments, and their orders 
will meet with prompt attention for any book published in the Uni- 
ted States, or imported from abroad. 
uf CHARLES WAITE. 


March 22 
\ UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. Tue Con- 
} necticut Muruat Lire Insurance Company 
have arranged their expenses with much pavpENce and Economy, 
which enabled them to credit each member 5U per cent. as PROFITS 
for last year. . 

Mutvawity, with a rerretvat charter, are leading features of 
this Company. 

Amp.e runos and a liberal policy guaranty success, as the rapid 
INCREASE Of MEMBERS will sHow. Life policy is a srectes of 
property, Which the party will feel an interest to preserve. In- 
furmation given, blanks and pamphlets furnished to all who call on 
us by mail, if written for, post paid. Office, lower floor, Merchants’ 
Exchange, Boston. 


Rev. D. 8. Kina, 
« B. K. Perrce, 
“ K. ATKINSON, 
* Jostan Hicoins, 
May 31 6t 





REFERENCE. . 
Cuarces H. Perrce . 
Avex. Ewens, Esq., — 
Gronce C. Rano, Esq., 
Josern B. Wueetocx, Esq. 
E. B. PRATT, Agent. 





W. PRUDEN & SON, FURNITURE, 
@ Feather, and Carpet Warehouse, Nos. 43 and 45 Black- 
stone Street, where may be found a good assortment of 


Bureaus, Card Tables, Ma 

9 Centre do. Carpeting, 
Sofas, Dining do. Clocks, 
Looking Glasses, Common do. Chairs, &c., 


and all other articles usually kept in a Furniture Store, and war- 
ranted to be of good quality, and at as low prices as at any other es- 
tablishment in the city. 

N. B. Goods leased on the most favorable terms. 


G. W. PRUDEN, 
March 3 G. W. PRUDEN, Jn. 
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ILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, 

THE AMERICAN VOCALIST, a collection of Sa- 
a Music, compiled by Rev. D. H. Mansfield, of the Maine Con- 
ference, 

It will consist of three parts, two of which are designed for the 
Vestry, and one for the Church. 

One Part, designed especially for social worship, conference, 
class, and prayer meetings, will contain, arranged for four voices, 
all that is valuable of the music of the Vestry ever published in this 
country, whether old or new,—consisting, in part, of the most ad- 
mired Scottish and Irish melodies, arranged expressly for this work 
and accompanied with appropriate sacred poetry. ‘This Division 
the work will embody the sweetest and most popular music now 
known, together with many pieces that have never been seen in 
type in this country, and of which, perhaps, the “ air” alone may 
be treasured in the memory of a few gray-headed disciples of Jesus 
that still linger among us. 

_Another Part, intended also for the Vestry, will contain the Re- 
vival Music of the present, and also of by-gone days ; consisting of 
spirited and devotional melodies, arranged chiefly in full harmon 
—a few of which, though they may not so well bear the test of sci- 
entific criticism, are nevertheless beautiful, popular and useful, 
and will be sung as long as revivals continue. 

The remaining Division will contain Two Hundred and Fifty of 
the most substantial and popular Church tunes that have been com- 
posed since David, both “ new” and old—tunes in the composition 
of which both science and devotion are united, and the performance 
of which has enwrapped thousands of hearts in flames of heavenly 
fire, and served to prepare them to sing “ the song of Moses and the 
Lamb” in the choirs above. These tunes have been seleeted with 
the utmost care, not only with regard to the music, but also with a 
special view to suit all the various metres found in the Hymn books 
used in the Methodist, Baptist, and Congregationalist i 
tions, and every other evangelical Hymn book that has come under 
the notice of the Compiler. It will also include a large number of 
Anthems and Select pieces. 

The Compiler, having been a teacher of Vocal music for fifteen 
years, and having spared no pains during his residence and travels 
in all the Northern and Middle States to collect gems from native 
authors and from distinguished foreign Vocalists and Amateurs, 
sincerely hopes that the work now about to appear will deserve to 
om a STANDARD COLLECTION of both Church and Vestry 

usic. 

It will be stereotyped, and neatly done up in Singing-Book form, 
with good paper and binding. Price One Dollar. Orders for the 
present may be directed to the Compiler at Frankfort, Maine. 

6t May 3. 


UST RECEIVED anp For SALE VERY Low, 


© by STRONG & BRODHEAD, a large assortment of 
Standard Books, among which are the following : 

BAIRD’S VIEW OF RELIGION IN AMERICA ; Including a 
View of the various Religious Denominations in the United States, 
&c. 8vo, Mustin. 62 1-2 cents. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, for Bible 
anes and Sunday Schools. Maps and Engravings. 12mo, Mus- 
in. 

BIBLE, ILLUMINATED AND PICTORIAL, Including the 
Apocrypha. Superbly embellished by over Sixteen Hundred [lus- 
trations, exquisitely engraved by Adams after Designs by Chapman, 
exclusive of a series of rich Illuminations in Colors, comprising 
Frontispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, ‘Title-pages, &c. 
The whole forming a sumptuous folio volume, magnificently bound 
in Turkey morocco, super extra gilt. Price $22.59, 

BLAIR’S SERMONS. To which is prefixed the Life and Char- 
acter of the Author, by James Finlayson, D. D, 8vo, Muslin. $1.50. 

BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, 
tothe Constitution and Course of Nature. To which are added two 
brief Dissertations: of Personal Identity—of the Nature of Virtue. 
With a Preface by Bishop Halifax. 18mo, half bound. 37 1-2 ets. 

DUNCAN’S SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS: [l- 
lustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the Year.— 
With important additions, and some modifications to adapt it to 
American readers, by Rev. F, W. P. Greenwood, D. D. 4 vols. 12- 
mo, Muslin. $3.00 

DWIGHT’S THEOLOGY EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED, In 
a series of Sermons. With a Memoir of the Life of the Author.— 
Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $6.50 ; Muslin, $6.00 

FIELD’S SCRIPTURE LLLUSTATED, By Interesting Facts, 
Incidents, and Anecdotes. With an Introduction by Rev. John 
Todd, D. D, 18mo, Roan, 60 cents ; Muslin, 50 cents. 

HALL’S COMPLETE WORKS: With a brief Memoir of his Life, 
by Dr. Gregory, and Observations on his character asa preacher, by 
the Rev. John Foster. Edited by Olynthus Gregory, LL. D., and 
Rev. Joseph Belcher. Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep, extra. $6.00. 

HUNTER’S SACRED BIOGRAPHY ; Or the History of the Pa- 
triarchs. To which is added the History of Deborah, Ruth, and 
Hannah, and also the History of Jesus Christ. 8Vvo, Muslin. $1.75. 

JARVIS’S CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH 
HISTORY : Being a New Inquiry into the True Dates of the Birth 
and Death of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ; and containing an 
original Harmony of the Four Gospels, now first arranged in the Or- 
der of Time. 8vo, Muslin. $3.00. 

JAY’S COMPLETE WORKS: Comprising his Sermons, Family 
Discourses, Morning and Evening Exercises for every Day in the 
Year, Family Prayers, Lectures, Lives of Cornelius Winter and 
John Clark, &c, Author’s enlarged Edition, revised. 3 vols. 8vo, 
Sheep extra, $5.50 ; Muslin, $5.00. 

JOSEPHUs’S COMPLETE WORKS. A New Translation, by 
Rev. Robert Traill, D. D. With Notes, Explanatory Essays, &c., 
by [saac Taylor, of Ongar. Illustrated by numerous Engravings.— 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price 25 cents each. 











KEITH’S LAND OF ISRAEL: According to the Covenant with 
~ eae with Isaac, and with Jacob. Plates. 12mo, Muslin.— 
_ KEITH ON THE PROPHECIES. Evidence of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, derived from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy ; 
particularly as illustrated by the History of the Jews, and by the 
Discoveries of recent Travellers. 12mo Muslin. 60 cents. 

KEITH’S DEMONSTRATION OF CHRISTIANITY. Demon- 
stration of the Truth of the Christian Religion. Engravings. 12mo, 
Muslin. $1.37 12. 

_ MAHAN’S TRUE BELIEVER; His Character, Duty, and Priv- 
ileges, elucidated in a Series of Discourses. I8mo, Muslin. 50 cts, 

WILVAINE’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, In their 
External or Historical Division. 12mo, Muslin. $1.00. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, From the Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. With 
Notes, &e , by James Murdock, D. D. 8vo0, Muslin. $1.90. 

MOSHEIW’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTO. 
RY. A New and Literal Translation, with copious additional 
Notes, by James Murdock. D, D. 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra. $7.50, 

MOSHEIW’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modern; in which the Rise, Progress, and Variation of Church 
Power are considered in their Connection with the State of Learn- 
ing and Philosophy, and the Political History of Europe during that 
Period. Translated, with Notes, &c., by A. Maclaine, D. D. 
new Edition, continued to 1826, by C. Coote, LL. D. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Sheep extra. $3.59. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Evidences of Christianity. 18mo, half Ruan, 37 1-2 cents. 

PRIVEAU’S CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS, In the History of the Jews and Neighboring Na- 
tions, from the Declension of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to 
the ‘Time of Christ. 2 vols, 8vo, Sheep extra, $3.75. 

SAURIN’S SERMONS. ‘Translated by Rev. Robert Robinson, 
Rev. Henry Hunter, D. D., and Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe. A new Edi- 
tion, with additional Sermons. Revised and corrected by Rev. 
Samuel Burder, A. M. With a Preface by Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, 
D. D. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $3.75. 

STONE’S MYSTERIES OPENED; Or, Scriptural Views of 
Preaching and the Sacraments, as distinguished from certain Theo- 
ries csncerning Baptismal Regeneration and the Real Presence. 
12mo, Muslin. $1.00. 

UPHAM’s LIFE OF MADAME GUYON. Life and Relig- 
ious Opinions and Experience of Madame Guyon: together with 
some Account of the Personal History and Religious Opinions of 
Archbishop Fenelon. 2 vols: 12mo, Muslin. $2.00, 

STRONG & BRODHEAD, 
No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


A View of the 





April 12 tf 
\ ERCHANTS aRrE INVITED TO GIVE MEA 
AVE call when they visit the city to make their Spring pur- 
chases. School Books of all kinds, and Stationery of the various 
kinds, very cheap for cash or approved credit. 
CHARLES WAITE, 

No. 54 Cornhill. 


UST PUBLISHED, Apams’s New ArirH- 
eF metic, Revised Edition. The Publishers give notice that 
this valuable Schoo) Book is now in the market. ‘The work has 
undergone a thorough revision. It contains the characteristics of 
the former edition, ina greatly improved form, with such correc- 
tions and additions as the wants of the times demand. 

Adams’s New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arithmetic 
used in extensive sections of New England. It has been adapted to 
the currency of, and re-published, in Canada. It has also been trans- 
lated and re-published in Greece. It is used in every part of the 
United States ; and in the State of New York, is the Text Book in 
nincty-three of the one hundred and fifty-five Academies which re- 
ported to the Regents of the University in 1847, Notwithstanding 
the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many of them, of the 
MatertaL of Adams’s New Arithmetic, the work has steadily in- 
creased in the public favor and demand. 

‘Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully invited 
to examine the revised edition, every facility for which will be fur- 
nished by the Publishers, PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 

110 Washington Street, Boston. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Keene, N. H. 
6t 


March 22 tf 





April 26 


\TEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. THE 
ENGLISH PULPIT. The publisher is happy to an- 

nounce the publication of a new volume of sermons containing the 
prodactions of many of the first clergymen of the evangelical church- 
es of England. ‘The discourses have been selected with great care 
by the American Editor, and have never before been published in 
this country. They will be found to be characterized by great vari- 
ety of illustration, peculiar directness, eloquence and power. The 
publisher is confident that a richer and more valuable collection of 
sermons has never before been presented to the religious public. The 
work is issued in the form of a large octavo of four hundred pages, 
on superior paper and well printed, and will be sold at an unusually 
moderate price for such a volume. 

The following is alist of the names of the contributors to its 
pages :-— 
H. Melvill, Episcopal. 
J. Belcher, Baptist. 
C, Bradley, Episcopal. 
R Newton, Methodist. 
J. Sherman, Congregationalist. 
J Bromley, Methodist. 
D. E. Ford. 
J. Cumming, Presbyterian. 
Wm. Jay, Congregational. 
T. Raffles, 
T. Gibson, Episcopal. 
J. Bunting, Methodist. 
J. Wolff 
E. Parsons, Jr., Congregational. 
W. Atherton, Methodist. 
T. East, Congregational. 
Published and for sale onvy by 
May i7 STRONG & BRODHEAD, No. 1 Cornhill. 





A. Fletcher, Presbyterian. 

J. E. Beaumont, Methodist. 
D. Moore, Episcopal. 

B. W. Noel, 

Bishop of London, Episcopal. 
J Hamilton, Presbyterian, 
F. J Jobson, Methodist. 

J. Burns, Baptist. 

J. A. James, Congregational. 
“ I. Birt. 

T. Adkins, 

kt. Young, Methodist. 

Wm. M. Bunting, Methodist, 
J. Bennett, Congregational. 
J Parsons, “ 

R. W. Hamilton, “ 








w'PRING STYLE. Iam now PREPARED To 


OFFER my old and new customers, for Gentlemen and 
Youth, for Spring and Summer, at wholesale and retail, a very ex 
tensive assortment of HATS and CAPS, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the most economical and prudent purchaser. 

7 Store and Chambers, 173 Washi Street. 
April 26 8t W. M. SHUTE, 











TERMS 
OF THE HERALD AND JOURNAL. 


The Association of brethren who undertake the risk and 
care of publishing this Paper, do so solely for the benefit of 
our Church and the cause of Christ, without receiving 
any fee or reward whatever for their services. The 
profits that accrue, after paying the necessary expenses of 
publishing, are paid to the New England, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Providence, and Vermont Conferences. 

1. The Herald and Journal is published weekly, at 
$2.00 per annum, in advance. 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, are authorised Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 

3. All Communications designed for publication, should 
be addressed to the Editor at Boston, post paid. 

4. Letters on business should be addressed to the Agent 
at Boston, and be post paid, unless containing $10.00, or 
five new subscribers. 

5. All biographies, ts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers. 

7 We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Office to 
which papers are to be sent, in such a manner that there cam 
be no misunderstanding. 
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